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Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
‘throughout the United States. 





‘The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 


. The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The New American Arithmeties comprise Part I, Part II, Part III, and Practical (Part II and Part III 


a complete.Common School course in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, 
, and free from verbiage that they can be 


-| | bound toge + These books have won a high place in the estimation ‘of thoughtful Teachers. While they 
ny or 


provide am 
well 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both ‘Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Réading. 


THE NEW READERS, { THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, BUTLER’S SERIES. ~ READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, { CHART PRIMER 


The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Re ading Charts and Chart Primer leave hide to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. ‘They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
stantial in construction, reasonable in price, and embody ‘the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


‘the Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leacing feature of these books, is that words having a re- 





lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the | 
=. of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by | 


sale of more than 


Two MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
: MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER Wi1ITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 


The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 


School Series. This revision includes 
NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- | 


; ion attainable, and great care and labor have been expendéd on the geographical tables which embody 
athe most recent, statistics from the best authorities. 


Jk. HH. BUTLER & CO., 
aAvand 19: SOUTH SIXTH ST... PHILADELPHIA. 
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TTHE Weather Bureau belongs to what is 
| called the Signal Service, which is a 
part of the War Department of our govern- 
ment. In time of war it is often desirable 
to send word from one part of a battle-field 
to another in less time than is required for 
a messenger to do it. A system of flag- 
telegraphing has therefore been adopted, by 
which information can be sent instantly as 
far as the flags can be seen. One of the 
first uses of this flag-telegraphing or signal 
service, was to give notice to commanders 
of a coming storm. ‘To do this it was 
natural that the atmosphere should be ob- 
served, and reports made of those condi- 
tions which indicated a storm. Observa- 
tions were also made at the various light- 
houses and life-saving stations for the pur- 
pose of warning ships in port and at sea. 
krom these beginnings has grown up the 
weather bureau. There are nearly 200 
stations in the United States where observa- 
tions are made three times a day, at almost 
the same moment. Each station is supplied 
with a full set of instruments—thermometer, 
barometer, rain-gauge, clock, etc. The ob- 
servations are made at 8 a. m., 4 p. m., and 
at midnight. As soon as made, they are 
telegraphed to Washington, where they are 
read and written off. Shortly after mid- 
night a statement of the weather for the 
next 24 hours is sent to the daily papers all 
over the country, and we read it at our 
breakfast table. The farmers go to the 
postoffice or the railroad depot, where they 
read the bulletins posted up for their special 
benefit. ‘The signal service takes notice 


also of tides, and the rise and fall of lakes 
and rivers; in this way an approaching 
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flood is often foretold many hours. There 
is a school at Fort Whipple, Virginia, op- 
posite Washington, where men are trained 
for the signal service. 


‘*How many sets of Charles Dickens’ 
works do you suppose we have sold so far this 
year?’’ asked the head of a well-known book. 
concern on Broadway of a newspaper re- 
porter. ‘‘ Well, we laid in 1,500 sets at the 
beginning of the year. That was a good 
deal more than we had ever bought before, 
and we thought it an ample supply for the 
year. We sold the last set of that purchase 
two weeks ago. It is surprising how the 
demand for Dickens’ works grows. In spite 
of the fact that there are probably 25 or 30 
publishing houses in the country turning 
them out, the demand increases faster than 
the supply. Dickens has got to be almost 
the most popular author we _handle.’’ 
‘*Who excels him in popularity ? “Well, 
aside from the Bible, which is beyond all 
comparison the best-selling book in the 
market, and of which more than one hun- 
dred times as many copies are made every 
year as of any other book, Shakspeare is the 
most sought after. We sell 2,0< , 
Shakspeare a year. ‘The demand is ste 
and the supply now embraces every variety 
of style and price imaginable Almost 
every publishing house in the country gets 
out its own Shakspeare, and manages to sell 
thousands of copies tov, no matter what 
shape it is in. Next to Shakspeare gomes 
Dickens. His works sell very well, because 
they are cheap, for one reason—about 40 
cents a volume. After Dickens I should 
place Tennyson’s poem;. ‘There is no copy- 
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right on them, and they can be published 
at a very low price. ‘Then I should rank, 
in order of their popularity, Thackeray, 
Walter Scott, Milton, Byron, Longfellow, 
Whittier and Bryant. ‘The American poets 
are slow-selling books, not because they are 
regarded as inferior, but because they are 
copyrighted, and therefore dear.”’ 


Some boys and girls have an idea that 
money can do almost anything, but this isa 
mistake. Money, it is true, can do a great 
deal, but it cannot do everything. I could 
pame you a thousand things it cannot buy. 
It was meant for good, and it is a good 
thing to have, but all this depends on how 
it is used. If used wrongly, it is an injury 
rather than a benefit. Beyond all doubt, 
however, there are many things better than 
it is, and which we cannot purchase, no 
matter how much we may have of it. Ifa 
man has not a good education, all his 
money cannot buy it for him. He can 
scarcely ever make up for his early waste of 
opportunities. He may say, as I have heard 
ot men saying, ‘‘ I would give all I have if 
J had only had a good education and a 
well-trained mind; but he will say it in 
vain. His money alone can’t obtain it. 
Neither will wealth itself give a man or a 
woman good manners. Nothing, next to 
good health, is of more importance than 
easy, graceful, self-possessed manners. But 
they can’t be had for mere money. A man 
who is what is called ‘‘ shoddy,’’ who has 
not taste and correct manners, will never 
buy them, though he would, no doubt, like 
to. They are not to be had in the market. 
They are nowhere for sale. You might as 
well try to buy sky, or cloud, or sunbeams. 
Money can’t purchase a good conscience. 
If a poor man, or a boy, or a girl—any one 
—has a clear conscience, that gives off a 
tone like a sound bell when touched by the 
hammer, then be sure he is vastly richer 
than the millionaire who does not possess 
such a conscience. Good principles are 
better than gold. All the gold of Golconda 
couldn’t buy them fora man who hasn’t 
them already. 


THE revised translation of the Old Testa- 
ment may not take the place of the author- 
ized version in popular estimation; but it 
may be fairly expected to clear up many in- 


felicities and obscurities in that version 
which puzzle the ordinary reader. The 
‘*unicorn,’’ which never existed outside the 
English Bible, will at last be killed, and the 
‘*wild ox’’ substituted in its place. The 
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‘* Bock of Tasher’” will be changed to the 
‘‘Book of the Upright.’’ Sunday-school 
children will be no longer troubled by the 
doubtful ethics of the Israelites in borrow- 
ing jewelry from the Egyptians, and then 
running away with it. The revised transla- 
tion will rightly state that they asked for 
gifts, not loans. Joseph’s many-colored 
‘*coat’’ will be a ‘‘tunic.’’ The celebrated 
passage in the Book of Job, ‘‘ Yet in my 
flesh shall I see God,’’ will be changed to 
**Yet out of my flesh,’’ etc. ‘* Judgment 
also will I lay to the line, and righteousness 
to the plummet,’’ will read; ‘‘] will make 
judgment for a line, and righteousness for a 
plumb line.’’ In Psalm vil. the passage 
‘‘Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels,’’ will be: ‘*’ Thou hast made him 
a little lower than God.’’ In Psalm xxxvii. 
the passage, ‘‘ Fret not thyself in any wise 
to do evil,’’ will be changed to ‘‘ Fret not 
thyself; it tendeth toevil.’’ And in Psalm 
Ixvil. the passage ‘‘ The Lord gave the word ; 
great was the company of those that pub- 
lished it,’’ will be made to read ‘* ‘The Lord 
giveth the word, and the women that bring 
glad tidings are a great host.’’ ‘These are 
fair samples of many of the changes which 
will be made. The aim of the translators 
has been to reproduce the meaning of the 
original as closely and accurately as possible. 
It is pleasant to know that this object will 
be attained without affecting any of the 
great dogmatic statements contained in the 
authorized version. There vision will sim- 
ply clarify the present venerable translation. 

THE cultivation of the faculty of knowing 
is of incomparably greater moment than the 
mere acquisition of knowledge. He is not 
the best of explorers or campaigners who is 
the most burdened with baggage, but he 
who knows how to forage well and how to 
make the best possible use of what he has 
or can obtain. So it is with the student; to 
know how to learn, so that when need arises 
knowledge may be quickly obtained, is a 
better provision for the business of life than 
is afforded by the largest or richest store of 
information packed away in the memory— 
perhaps so packed as to be inaccessible 
when wanted. If students for themselves, 
and teachers for their pupils, would insist on 
the importance of ‘‘ learning how to learn,”’ 
iustead of cramming, there would be fewer 
disappointments in life and greater and 
more enduring successes. ‘The vanity of 
carrying a huge quantity of information for 
the sake of display is contemptible. The 
folly of attaching any real value to vast 
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stores of knowledge is pitiful. The only 
brain property worth carrying about is the 
power of finding at pleasure and learning at 
will precisely what is wanted; and this 
power cannot be acquired without considera- 
ble practice in the art of learning—an art 
which students should make it a first object 
of their best endeavor to master.—Zance/. 


Does excessive brain-work tend to pro- 
duce insanity? The best authorities are 
generally agreed that mental labor of itself 
does not have this tendency. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to have statistical evidence 
bearing upon the question; and we see 
that Dr. O. Evart, in the Amertcan Practi- 
tioner, gives the result of his experience. 
From 1870 to 1876 he admitted into the 
general insane asylum in Ohio, twelve 
hundred and four patients. Of these, but 
seventeen had received an academical edu- 
cation. Only twenty-five professed to be 
professional men. Further testimony on 
the subject is desirable, but we have little 
doubt that it will only confirm the infer- 
ences to be drawn from Dr. Evart’s obser- 
vations. A man in good health seems to be 
able to do an almost unlimited amount of 
mental work, provided it is not attended 
with anxiety. It is worry, not work, that 
generally breaks him down. 

HERE is a curious old story that is some- 
thing like a puzzle: A crocodile stole a 
baby, ‘‘in the days when animals could 
talk,’’ and was about to make a dinner of 
it. ‘The poor mother begged piteously for 
her child. ‘‘ Tell me one truth,’’ said the 
crocodile, ‘‘ and you shall have your baby 
again.’’ The mother thought it over, and 
at last said: ‘* You will not give it back.’’ 
‘*Ts that the truth you mean to tell?’’ asked 
the crocodile. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the mother. 
‘*Then by our agreement I keep him,”’ 
added the crocodile; ‘‘ for if you told the 
truth I am not going to give him back, and 
if it is a falsehood, then I have also won.’’ 
Said she: ‘‘No, you are wrong. If I told 
the truth you are bound by your promise ; 
and, if a falsehood, it is not a falsehood, 
until after you have given me my child.’’ 
Now, the question is, who won ? 


EMERSON never was a platform orator. 
He was purely an essayist. His manner 
was very far from energetic, and his sub- 
ject matter unfit for a popular audience. 
He never drew a crowd twice. In all towns 
he had a handful of worshipers. He was 
one of the purest, and most gentle of men. 
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No committee was ever annoyed by his ex- 
actions. But if he had forgotten his manu- 
script, alas for everybody! He could do 
nothing. He had no ready wit. And he 
was very likely to forget his papers. 
Emerson had a habit of seeing in people 
that which other people did not see. He 
was wonderfully interested in any nature 
that was downright earnest. If their views 
diverged sharply, all the better. His ques- 
tion was, ‘* How and why is this man so sin- 
cere? No one can be in dead earnest un- 
less there isa truth somewhere in him.’’ He 
did not care to lecture, and it was with 
difficulty that he was drawn far from Boston. 
I rinp a child in no religion but in the 
religion of Jesus. In mythology there 
were no children. Their gods were not 
born as children. They were never clothed 
with the sympathies of children, and they 
have no provisions for children. But the 
great, eternal fact of Christianity is the 
Holy Child Jesus. The religion of Jesus is 
the enly religion that dares put its books 
into the hands of children. The sacred 
books of Hindooism or Mahommedanism 
put into the hands of children would be 
mysteries to the children, and shock their 
votaries. But the Christain religion brings 
its sacred books and truths to the child, and 
says, ‘* They are able to make thee wise 
unto Salvation ;’’ and although he cannot 
understand them perfectly, he can believe 
them, and none can believe them 
is with the faith of a little child.—Armivage. 


unless it 


GIVE a boy address and accomplishments, 
and you give him the mastery of palaces 


and fortunes wherever he goes; he has not 
the trouble of earning or owning them; 
they solicit him to enter in and possess. 
Among strangers a good manner Is the best 
letter of recommendation, for a great deal 
depends upon first impressions, and these 
are favorable or unfavorable according to a 
man’s bearing, as he is polite or awkward, 
shy or self-possessed. Manners, in fact, are 
minor morals, and a rude man is generally 
assumed to be a bad man.—/Zmerson. 


SPEAKING of the progress making in the 
development of Pennsylvania, the N. Y. 
Tribune says: Much of the railroad build- 
ing of the country is pointing toward Penn- 
sylvania. Coal and iron, and particularly 
coal, are attracting toward the State all the 
railroads in New York. Here are the Erie, 
the Central and the Rochester State lines 
reaching for new avenues to Pennsylvania. 
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line of a new route in the South, and the 
southern portion of the State is now to be 
crossed westward, making three east and 
west Pennsylvania trunk lines, while middle 
and western Pennsylvania, on the northern 
line, are being ploughed into by half a 
dozen stems or branches. ‘The population 
of Pennsylvania at the census was nearly 
4,300,000, and that of New York less than 
5,100,000. While New York is growing 
magnificently, particularly in the cities, her 
country is not developing like Pennsylvania. 


WITHOUT unremitting labor, success in 
life, whatever our occupation, is impossible. 
A fortune is not made without toil, and 
money unearned comes to few. The habi- 
tual loiterer never brings anything to pass. 
The young men whom you see lounging 
about waiting for the weather to change be- 
fore they goto work, break down before 
they begin—get stuck before they start. 
Ability and willingness to labor are the 
two great conditions of success. It is use- 
less to work an electrical machine in a 
vacuum, but the air may be full of electri- 
city, and still you can draw no spark until 
you turn the machine. ‘The beautiful statue 
may exist in the artist's brain, and it may 
also be said in a certain sense to exist in the 
marble block that stands before him, but he 
must bring both his brains and his hands to 
bear upon the marble, and work hard and 
long, to produce any satisfactory practical 
result. 

I spEAK as a man of the world to men of 
the world; and I say to you, Search the 
Scriptures! The Bible is the book of all 


others to be read at all ages, and in all 
conditions of human life; not to be read 


once or twice or thrice through, and then 
laid aside, but to be read in small portions 
of one or two chapters every day, and never 
to be intermitted unless by some over-ruling 
necessity.— John Quincy Adams. 

DEPEND upon it, in the midst of all the 
science about the world and its ways, and 
all the ignorance of God and His greatness, 
the man or woman who can say, ‘* Thy will 
be done,’’ with the true heart of giving up, 
is nearer the secret of things than the geolo- 
gist and theologian.—A/acdonald. 

Ir is a singular and cheering fact that, 
while there have never been so many sects 
as now, yet there was never so little sec- 
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tarianism as now,—that is, never so little before the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Assuciation. 


The old Cumberland Valley has become the | disposition to quarrel with and abuse by 


word and deed persons who hold different 
religious views from our own.—/. B. Gregg. 


Our social powers are mighty forces for 
good or for evil. And we shall be held ac- 
countable for the neglect to cultivate them, 
and the use we make of them. We are con- 
stantly drawing our fellows toward a better 
life, or dragging them to perdition. 
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BY SUIT. ALBERT B. 
“* Now when fair morn orient in heaven appeared, 
Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung; in arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 
Soon banded ; cthers from the dawning hills 
Looked round, and scouts each coast light arméd 
scour 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe, 
Where lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight, 


In motion er in halt; him soon they met 
| 


Under spread ensigns moving nigh in slow 
But firm battalion.”’ 
TOU will recognize this from Milton’s 

Paradise Lost. It is the beginning of 
an extract which appeared in We/a’s Pars- 
ing Book, a text-book no larger than a 
primer, in use more than thirty years ago ; 
and destitute of all the recent improvements 
in the methods of teaching English. It did 
not abominate parsing ; it even advocated 
analysis; and it gave a model to show how 
that complex and ‘‘ useless’’ process was 
conducted. On its first pages was a table 
to show the modifications of words; and fol- 
lawing this, was a lot of Rules of Syntax 
preceded by the classification of sentences, 
and the various connectives. Besides the 
extract from Milton, it contained selections 
from Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth, from 
Young, from Thomson, and others. 

I propose, now, to quote from several of 
the extracts contained in that parsing-book, 
to show what kind of language and senti- 
ments children thirty or forty years ago had 
to deal with; later on I may contrast this 
with the style of text-books conmon in recent 
years. While listening to these extracts, 
please have in mind the numerous periodi- 
cals and books for boys, written in slang 
phrases, or at best in boyish and not classic 
language, which is supposed to be fascinat- 


ing from its familiarity of style. 


*Address by Albert P. Marble, Ph. D., Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
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From Young, on ‘‘ Life, Death, and Im- 

mortality :’’ 

“« This is the bud of being, the dim dawn. 
The twilight of our day, the vestibule ; 
Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and death, 
Strong death alone can heave the massy bar, 
This gross impediment of clay remove, 

And make us, embryos of existence, free. 
From real life, but litthe more remote 

Is he, not yet the candidate for light, 

The future embryo slumbering in his sire.”’ 


From Thompson : 


«Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atlantic isles, ’tis nought to me 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full: 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy.’ 


And another from the same: 


“Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all, 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
And following slower in explosion vast 
The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

At first heard solemn o’er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls; but as it nearer comes, 
And rollsits awful burden on the wind, 

The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds; till overhead a sheet 

Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts 

And opens wider; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 

Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling , peal on peal, 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth.” 


The book had a brief dissertation on Fig- 
urative Language. It contained also prose 
extracts from Burke, Irving, Wirt, Prescott ; 
and from Macaulay’s essay on The Puritans, 
this with the rest : 

“The Puritans were men whose minds had derived 

a peculiar character from the daily contemplation of 
superior beings and eternal interests. Not content 
with acknowledging, in general terms, an overruling 
Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to 
the will of the Great Being for whose power nothing 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too 
minute. To know him to serve him, to enjoy him, 
was with them the great end of existence. 
The difference between the greatest and the meanest 
of mankind seemed to vanish, when compared with 
the boundless interval which separated the whole 
race from him on whom their own eyes were con- 
stantly fixed. They recognized no title to superiority 
Lut his favor; and confident of that favor, they de- 
spised all the accomplishments and all the dignities 
of the world . . Their palaces were houses not 
made with hands; their diadems, crowns of glory 
which should never fade away. On therich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked down 
with contempt; for they esteemed themselves rich in 
a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sub- 
lime language; nobles by the right of an earlier cre- 
ation, and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand.” 


These are only samples of the kind of lit- 
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erature which was before 


placed 
pupils more than thirty years ago. 


young 
In my 
have one of those parsing- 
books: the leaves are worn; the edges 
are frayed and the corners are rounded 
by use; but they are not dog-eared. 
The book is not disfigured, but it is an- 
notated. On one margin is the date, 
April, 1856 ; and on another, these words: 
Sarah, Annie, Louisa, Nellie, Delia, Lydia. 
Who those girls were I have not the 
slightest conception ; but the boy who used 
the book probably knew ; and not unlikely 
there was an added inspiration in the sublime 
language he was studying, from their sitting 
upon the same rude benches with him. 
Years ago, twenty-five or more, I visited 
a school where this book was in use; in a 
country town in the State of Maine. A 
class of boys and girls, from 12 to 15 years 
of age probably, were wrestling with the 
extract from Milton. They had learned a 
a few rudimentary principles of grammar ; 
studied the relations of subject and predi- 
cate, and become somewhat familiar with 
syntax, the rules of agreement, etc.; and 
then they had been plumped right into this 
war of Milton’s angels on the celestial 
plains, to study the English language :—an 
imaginary war by imaginary beings, in the 
regions of pure imagination ; all described 
in language unfamiliar, beyond them, in 
style the grandest of poetry. ‘The master 
had not been to college, nor to a normal 
school; probably not even to a high school. 
He may not have been far in advance of his 
pupils in knowledge or experience. He 
was not very familiar with Milton; but 
what knowledge he had, he used: he studied 
the language; he sought the meaning of 
every line and word ; he examined the rules 
of his grammar and applied them ; for did 
not bright-eyed Sarah, and smiling Annie, 
and quick-witted Lydia, sit there ready to 
pick him up if he made a slip or was incon- 
sistent in his grammatical construction or 
his explanation of the text? and John and 
William were there equally alert. The lat- 
ter wants to know the meaning of ‘‘ matin’’ 
—the matin trumpet. ‘‘ What is ‘ golden 
panoply ?’’’ asks another, and ‘‘refulgent 
host ;’’ and, a third, ‘‘ What is a ‘ dawning 
hill?’’’ ‘** How shall we dispose of ‘ scouts 
each coast light-armed scour each quar- 
ter?’’’ asks Annie: ‘‘ Coast is the subject 
of scouts—the coast goes wandering around,”’ 
says John. ‘* That is absurd,’’ answers An- 
nie ; ‘‘ coasts do not float around.’’ ‘* But 
this was on the heavenly landscape,’’ replies 
John ; ‘‘don’t you know that, further on, 
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it says they tossed about mountains and pro- 
montories through the air?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ says 
Annie, ‘* but the hills did not fly around 
themselves ; and if they did, coasts wouldn’t 
go scouting after an enemy ; that implies in- 
telligence, as if the coasts were soldiers, like 
the angels.’”’ ‘‘ And if coast is the sub- 
ject of scouts, what is the subject of 
scour ?’’ says bright-eyed Sarah. ‘‘ Quar- 
ter,’’ says John. ‘* But guarter is singular, 
and scour requires a plural subject,’’ says 
Sarah. ‘It is each quarter,’’ says John, 
more than one.’’ Here the master is ap- 
pealed to; and he decides that cach is a 
distributive adjective and implies things 
singly. This upsets John’s theory. ‘I 
have it,’’ says Lydia ; ‘‘ scou/s is not a verb 
in this case ; it is a noun of the plural num- 
ber, and the subject of scour, which means 
to examine closely :—Light-armed scouts 
scour each coast.’’ ‘‘ What will you do with 
quarter—each quarter, then?’’ says William. 
‘* That means about the same thing as coas¢ ; 
and it is also the object of scour; they explore 
every place,’’ says Lydia; ‘‘ the scouts in 
light armor scour each coast, each quarter.’’ 
And so they agreed to leave it. 

Now, was not every principle of good 
teaching violated in that school? ‘The mas- 
ter was ignorant of methods; he had not 
studied psychology; he did not ‘‘ proceed 
from the known to the unknown”’ in suffi- 
ciently easy gradations; nor ‘‘ from the con- 
crete to the abstract.’’ He plunged his pupils 
plump into the unknown, and he enshrouded 
them all over in the most etherially abstract. 

And he had no handcraft in his school. 
‘There is no education except by doing 
something,’’ you know. He did not know 
whether Delia could cook, or James plane 
a board. We quote from the Wew York 
School Journal, Oct. 23, 1886: ‘* The child 
that does nothing learns nothing. There 
is a theory that the training of the mind can 
be accomplished without the activity of the 
senses. The theory is a false one! We 
gain knowledge only by means of the senses, 
and we can impart it only through the same 
means. ‘The teacher who imagines he can 
educate his pupils by thinking without the 
use of eyes, hands, or ears, is wonderfully 
mistaken. There is no thinking, pure and 
simple, abstracted from the world in which 
we live. Any thought, worthy of the name, 
takes hold of the live questions of the day. 
It cannot be otherwise.’’ 

Then the schoolmaster above was all 
wrong. The senses had not much to do 
with Milton’s angels, who could not be seen 
nor heard. The celestial region, the scene 
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of their battles, has no place on the map. 
There are no coasts for the light-armed 
scouts to scour; and the boys and girls, 
Delia, Lydia, John and William, gained no 
knowledge. But it seemed to me, and it 
keeps seeming, that Lydia and John and 
the rest developed and displayed a good deal 
of acumen in their study of the language : 
—a kind of acumen which has distinguished 
many eminent men and women ; an acumen 
which has made them highly useful members 
of society ; an acumen which has made great 
men in politics ; at the bar ; in philosophy ; 
in science; in literature; and poetry; in 
art; in society as leaders; and not less in 
business activity ; for it is the mind that 
plans more than the hand that executes, 
which achieves success. And this acumen 
which makes the great, great, augments on 
a lower plane, and in less degree only, the 
power of the little. Julia and John, who 
can doubt? became better members of so- 
ciety for the mental activity called forth by 
this abstract study of language. 

jut this opinion must be all wrong ; for, 
you know, ‘‘ The teacher cannot educate 
his pupils by thinking!’’ Our teacher 
ought to have taught language by using lan- 
guage. Delia and Sarah, James and Will- 
iam, should have been set to writing ‘‘ exer- 
cises’’’ for the teacher to ‘‘ correct.’’ 

But they had nothing to say. Their 
minds were filled with only the common- 
place. And would it have been better for 
them to be scribbling vapid inanities than 
to be brought face to face with the sublime 
imaginations, the glowing imagery, and the 
rich measures of one of England’s greatest 
poets ? 

Our boys and girls, above, studied in a 
little red school-house on a hill. In the 
foreground, a lake ; on the western horizon, 
the snowy summits of the White Mountains ; 
around, a community of God-fearing men 
and women ; near by, a church ; all around, 
forests and fields, hills and meadows ; above, 
the sky, the stars, and the warring elements 
of our New England climate. All this was 
before their eyes. Did they see it? Housed 
snugly in the little school, they had heard the 
rain blown in sheets against the window 
panes, and the reverberating thunder had 
many atime made them huddle close around 
their teacher. In winter the snowy blast had 
blocked their way to school ; and the whist- 
ling winds had moulded fantastic shapes on 
the leeward side of the stone walls by the 
way ; and the snow was sifted up from the 
peaks which it had formed like smoke from an 
active volcano. ‘The spring with its melting 
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snows, its swollen streams, and its opening 
buds and expanding leaves—and all its var- 
ied forms of animal life —had comeand gone. 
Was it of any use for those pupils to study 
the poet’s expression of these changes in 
nature, in the old parsing book, and the 
construction of the language as well ?— 

“These as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love.” 

And could they appreciate the descrip 
tion of the thunder storm, quoted above ? 
O,no. They could not learn without doing ! 

‘The Puritans,’’ said Macauley, ‘‘ were 
men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation 
of superior beings and eternal _inter- 
ests.’ These children’s minds had derived 
a nobler character from the contemplation of 
great thoughts expressed by the masters of 
our language ; and to say that they should 
have been put to writing in place of that, 
and to the exclusion of that, as an exercise 
in language, or to the training of their 
hands instead of their brains in school, is 
the very consummate quintessence of ab- 
surdity ! 

In these days most children are thought 
to be too feeble to go to school in a storm. 
Instead of the little red school house on the 
hill, they have palaces of pressed brick, with 
furnaces, double windows, and polished 
desks; and when it rains, the storm signal 
stops the school. Wedo not recognize the 
probability of physical hardihood ; and we 
do too little to develop it. 

No more do we recognize intellectual 
vigor,—brains,—in the child; and many of 
the recent methods of teaching do not stim- 
ulate the growth of mental fibre. To begin 
with, the kindergarten is an attempt to sys- 
temize play, and a species of legerdemain 
to get from play the discipline of work. But 
play, useful and necessary as it is, is spon- 
taneous activity; and it ceases to be play 
when reduced to asystem. The child needs 
work, easy to be sure, but work. Is there 
not ground for the suspicion that a child 
left alone to play with his father’s boots for 
horses, a chair for a carriage, and a string 
for the lines, has developed greater mental 
activity and power in the exercise of a con- 
structive imagination, than he would acquire 
in the same time in the kindergarten with 
the scientific teaching and the succession of 
** gifts ?”’ 

Next object teaching comes in and en- 
tertains the child through the senses; as if 
the senses were al!-important, and the brain 
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non-existent or not to be disturbed. But 
the sense preceptions predominate in the 
child; his whole life before coming to 
school is made up of them. It is not these 
that need stimulating, so much as the men- 
tal activity to which they ought to lead. 
The objective method is good, even indis- 
pensable, in due proportion; but the ten- 
dency is to so emphasize it as to neglect the 
brain, which most needs and has less of the 
training. Continued beyond the proper 
point, it clips the wings of the imagination 
and stunts the mental growth. 

When we come to reading, the methods 
are simplified to the last homeopathic dilu- 
tion. ‘The simplest word is illustrated by a 
picture of the most familiar object—a cat ; 
and from this we advance by impercepublz 
gradations, interminably. This elemen- 
tary process is good fora start ; but it should 
be dropped very early—as soon as the child 
catches the notion of what reading is. 
There is a presumption that the child has 
brains, and that he can soon see through so 
simple a process. 

And spelling is tabooed by many ‘“ pro- 
gressive educators ;’’ especially the spelling- 
book ; as if it were too great a tax upon the 
‘* gray matter’’ of the brain for the child’to 
learn to spell a word which he has not used ! 

In number, objects and pictures are used, 
in many of the highly elaborated text-books, 
to such an extent that any one of the higher 
orders of domesticated animals ought to 
learn the elementary processes of arithmetic 
in less time than is assigned for the average 
child. Iam not objecting to these inge- 
nious methods, at the beginning ; but they 
ought to be dropped at the earliest possible 
moment, so that the child may be compelled 
to employ his own activity—to use his 
brain ; for, let it not be forgotten, the child 
is presumed to have brains. 

In the study of language—for grammar is 
aterm not to be tolerated till the age of 
adolescence—the simplifying 
eliminated everything above mere childish 
twaddle. Nothing beyond the child’s lim- 
ited comprehension is to be placed before 
him. The geography is made as familiar as 
the school yard. The supplementary read- 
ing is, much of it, written down to the 
child’s low level. Finally the text-book 1s 
abandoned; and the teacher, laced in cor- 
sets of snug-fitting programmes and definite 
directions, is set up to talk, talk, talk. School 
must be made interesting. The children 
must not be overworked, you know. 

And furthermore: Not content with this 
careful avoidance of everything which may 
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tax the brains of children, a new sect has 
arisen who clamor for the substitution of 
hand-training to take the place of brain cul- 
ture. So careful are they not to interfere 
directly with the brain, that they aim to 
cultivate it at arm’s length—through the 
hand! 

In a monograph on How fo Teach Read- 
ing, by G. Stanley Hall, several of the elab- 
orate methods of teaching reading and writ- 
ing are described. This book ought to be 
read three times by every teacher in the land. 
He says: ‘*While a good pedagogic method 
is one of the most economic—of both labor 
and money—of all inventions, we should 
never forget that the brightest children, and 
indeed most children, if taught individually 
or at home, need but very few refinements 
of method like the above. Idiots, as Mr. 
Seguin first showed, need and profit greatly 
by very elaborate methods in learning how 
to walk, feed, and dress themselves, which 
would only retard the normal child.’”’ 

From a set of text-books which might 
easily be selected, the inference would be 
unavoidable that idiots, and not normal 
children, are supposed to fill our schools. 
It is refreshing to note, however, that a re- 
action from this vicious tendency has al- 
Especially such books as 


ready begun. 
Classics for Children (Ginn & Co.). and 
the admirable series by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., seem to assume that children still 
have brains to delight in something besides 


accumulated nonsense. It goes without 
saying, that there are hosts of such books 
in every branch of study. 

Let us turn now from our little school in 
Maine tothe hills of Hampshire Connty. 
At a time when boys studied Latin and 
Greek from the classic writers themselves, 
instead of bothering their brains with impos- 
sible pronunciations, and labyrinthine ac- 
cents, quantities, constructions, and classifi- 
cations ; with none of the modern pedago- 
gical dilettanteism; when children had a 
chance to use their brains in learning the 
science of numbers, without that namby- 
pamby, wishy-washy dilution of the science 
seen In so many of the primary lessons and 
methods of teaching number, which brings 
it below the intelligence of an ordinary 
bright, domesticated monkey ; when there 
was left in the minds of teachers the pre- 
sumption that a boy could ‘‘ do’’ something 
before he came to school and outside of the 
school; when there was also a presumption 
that a child clothed and in his right mind, 
‘and standing erect in the image of God, 
thas an organ denominated the brain ; when 
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it was assumed that a pupil coming to school 
knew enough to come in when it rains, and 
to find his way home; while yet there was 
left in the school curriculum, either from 
necessity or from choice, a little time for 
reflection and thought, 2nd children were 
expected to think for themselves, and were 
required to do so, like our Annie, Sarah, 
and John, spoken of above; when teachers 
had some individuality, and were rot ex- 
pected to fill their little cups daily from the 
overflowing fountain of the superintendent’s 
ample omniscience, and daily dole it out to 
the children assembled at their knees ;—in 
that day, near the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a boy was born who, at 
the age of nineteen. wrote a poem which 
has also appeared in a parsing-book, in 
many a reading-book, and on the title-page 
of Thomas’s A/manac, where it has been an 
educational force : 
“ The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green, and poured round 

all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.”’ 


This was a man who could ‘‘ do;’’ he was 
educated in school without the use of tools. 
He had brains. If he had been subjected 
to the most widely advertised modern meth- 
ods in a school at the age of six years, would 
anybody have discovered that organ? I 
didn’t think so once ; I may be wrong now ; 
but I am coming to fear that if Mr. Bryant, 
at the age of six years and on, had been 
subjected to al] the fine-spun and long- 
drawn-out processes of modern schools, it 
would have spoiled the grandest poet of 
Nature of our times. I am not claiming 
that the old schools were altogether better 
than the new; but there was in them the 
one thing needful which the new schools are 
liable to miss; namely: The necessity for 
thought, and individual self-activity on the 
part of the child. 

Now, let me not be misunderstood. In 
the kindergarten, in the new methods of 
teaching, and in the new text-books, there 
are many invaluable helps. The conditions 
of our schools are altogether different from 
the one I have attempted to describe 
Modern city life has its advantages, as well 
as the rural life of the past. Modern so- 
ciety surrounds the child with a different, 
and sometimes a vitiated, atmosphere ; that 
atmosphere is also, in some ways, inspiring. 
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In so far as opportunity for thought and re- 
flection, for the germinating, so to speak, 
of ideas is lost, the tendency is a bad one. 
And when the science of teaching is carried 
so far that a method and a plan are substi- 
tuted for an intelligent, active, interested 
teacher; when the mental pabulum is 
chopped up so fine, and stewed into a por- 
ridge, so that the child has nothing to do 
in masticating it or digesting it, then we 
want less science and more actual teaching 
—which implies work on the part of the 
child. Why, I have sat an hour at a teach- 
ers’ convention and listened to an elaborate 
disquisition illustrated by diagrams on the 
blackboard, to show the psychological and 
pedagogical significancy of this or that 
curve in teaching penmanship; and _ it 
would not surprise me if the General Court 
should be urged, by a ‘‘ member of the 
Board of Education’’ fortified by a resolu- 
tion of this convention, to enact a law re- 
quiring all cities of 50,coo or more inhabi- 
tants to make penmanship a prime study in 
the normal and high schools, especially in 
the evening high schools! Insteac, now, 
of any educational significance in penman- 
ship, it is a mere knack, dependent upon 
careful practice and not too much work, 
which spoils the handwriting of many men. 

The first ideas of number undoubtedly 
come from material things; but the science 
of computation is abstract ; and the power 
of abstract thought is in the mind of every 
healthy child ; and it should be discovered 
as soon as it shows itself, and be brought 
into activity. Whatever may be true of 
most of our early conceptions’ coming from 
the senses, can the conception of right and 
wrong, of justice, of virtue, be derived from 
the senses? No. 

I tell you what it is, fellow-teachers, there 
is a presumption at the start that the child 
has brains. It is safe, also, to assume that 
he had used that organ to some extent, and 
in more directions than one, before coming 
to school ; and he must be compelled to 
use it again, and to use it constantly. This 
presumption will enable you to skip many 
of the methods, and to lighten and shorten 
your work. And in the rare instances 
where the presumption does not hold, and 
in so far as the presumption does not hold, 
you still have the elaborate methods 
‘* adapted to idiots.’’ 

And there is another presumption of 
brains, namely: in the Teacher. A teacher 
with brains and pupils with brains we have 
aright to expect; and if we do, we may 
save ourselves some of the labor. For ex- 
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ample, the superintendent need not feel 
obliged to mark out, from day to day, all 
that every teacher in every school is ex- 
pected to do with every child. Theteacher 
is presumed to have brains. The child is 
presumed to have brains. Let them be 
used. That is the way the schoolmaster at 
Cummington did, and we have had a Bry- 
ant. That is the way the master did in the 
school I have described; and Sarah and 
Annie, Delia, Louisa, Nellie, and Lydia, 
and John, James, and William were the 


better for the study of Milton and Bryant, 
Prescott, Irving, Burke, and Macaulay. 
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A VOCABULARY. 


BY GEORGE E. MARSHALL. 


WANTED: 


school course our pupils can write a tol- 
erably decent letter, and carry on a conver- 
sation without absolutely butchering the 
king’s English, we as teachers, may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our work. 

No department of study from the primary 
grades to the senior year of the high school 
is of more or as much importance as this 
study of the English tongue, and no subject 
gets less attention, less preparation, and 
more poor teaching, than it does. The poor 
work done in this matter has become so 
marked as to be a serious defect. What 
avails it if our pupils can delve in logarithms, 
prate glibly concerning the nebular hypothe- 
sis, or the structure of the earth’s crust, and 
yet be wholly ignorant of their mother 
tongue? The ignorance of the average 
high school pupil, regarding his own lan- 
guage, is something appalling. Leaving 
aside for the present any question of criti- 
cism upon methods of teaching English— 
many of which are deserving of utter con- 
demnation—we will simply state what all 
teachers of experience in this matter know 
to be a fact, 7. ¢. the results are usually poor. 
When a child comes to the high school, 
practically he is introduced to the dictionary, 
that is so far as his intelligent usage of it is 
concerned. He has no vocabulary, conse- 
quently he is placed at a tremendous disad- 
vantage in all his work. This state of af- 
fairs is bad, and must needs be righted at 
once. Time which is required for other 
studies must be taken for this purpose, for 
without the ability to express himself intel- 
ligently, the pupil will find his work all up 
hill. 

There should be more dictionary work 


[" upon the completion of the usual high 
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school, and it should be so arranged as to 
procure definite and appreciable results. 
Giving long lists of words to ‘‘look up’’ is 
likely todo no good. Indeed, a more fool- 
ish waste of time I cannot imagine—the 
words after being defined should be used in 
conversation and composition till they be- 
come perfectly familiar to the child and 
their usage becomes perfectly natural. When 
a pupil enters the high school after eight 
years of preparatory trdining he should have 
at his command a fair vocabulary and some 
idea of the choice of synonyms. Is this the 
case? Look at the blank stare in the faces 
as some words—for example: tolerate, im- 
precation, condign or garrulous—are used, 
and read the answer. It is a commentary 
and a forcible one when boys and girls rang- 
ing from fourteen to sixteen years of age are 
unable to express themselves with any sort 
of correctness or fluency, not to mention ele- 
gance. I have indicated that the root of the 
difficulty lies in the fact that pupils have no 
vocabulary. They may have defined words 
ad infinitum, but after that they were never 
used. No especial effort was made to im- 
press them upon the memory. So much 
trouble have I had in this matter that I tried 
a simple experiment not long ago, the re- 
sults of which I give, and commend the same 
to any teacher who doubts the correctness 
of my diagnosis. I found that while my 
pupils were familiar with grammar and com- 
position they lacked a vocabulary. I se- 
lected a class of pupils which had been in 
the high school some three months, and 
which previous to its admission had been 
tortured in the most approved style through 
all manner of grammatical intricacies. It 
was a class of the average ability, with ages 
ranging from thirteen to seventeen years. 
Upon coming to recitation one day I placed 
a list of words upon the blackboard and re- 
quested them to write me a brief description 
or story properly using the selected words, 
which were Preliminary, Intrusive, Isolate, 
Reveal, [ngratiate, Antipathy. Nota word 
in the list but which every child should have 
been able to correctly use. 

The result of their efforts surpassed even 
my expectations. 

A Dispute.—The preliminary subject which 
was in the intrusive minds of the debaters was 
very deep. They were very isolate in their talk 
and after three days of dispute the subject came 
toa reveal. To ingratiate the subject would be 
hard for me. This dispute took place at the 
court house in Chicago. 

A Walk.—One very pleasant day I took a 
walk with one of my friends. She insisted on 
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with pupils in grades preceding the high | my going with her as she had some preliminary 


articles to purchase when we reached town. I 
would ingratiate her by walking too fast or hav- 
ing too much to say. An isolated being passed 
us by, who would reveal at all we had to say, 
and his remarks were full of antipathy. 

A Watlk.—A friend and I were one fine day 
taking a preliminary stroll in the woods. We 
had gone some way, when as we were going 
past a large tree we heard a strange noise which 
seemed to proceed from behind it. We went 
to the place but could see nothing. There was 
a large hole in the tree, and looking in a nest 
full of young owls were revealed to us, who 
seemed to think us very intrusive and ingratiate. 
The tree was very old and isolate looking. We 
took one and went home. 

A Lecture.-—We went to hear a preliminary 
lecture; it was to reveal some very important 
news about some hard subjects in arithmetic. 
The lecturer told us to antipathy. We heard 
some people sitting beside us say they were iso- 
lated to go and make a lady a visit, and then I 
heard them say, that some one had said they 
were intrusive: after this we were ingratiated to 
leave. 

An Excursion.— After many preliminary 
words I started off on our intrusive excursion, 
To ingratiate my friends I did not take any one 
along with me. My walk led to an isolated 
place called Bleak Rocks, which reveal no hid- 
den treasures in the shape of precious stones to 
the explorer, but on the contrary abound with 
limestone, for which I have a strong antipathy. 

These five examples selected at random 
from many are by no means the worst. 

Evidently the pupils had no idea what- 
ever of the correct meanings of the terms. 
Had they been Greek they could not have 
been more unintelligible to them. Some 
days afterward I placed the following list 
upon the board: 

Suavity. Patrimony. 

HT[einous. Cynosure. Obetsance. 

Virago. Sgualor. 

Pupils were given opportunity to obtain 
definitions, they were used in extempore 
sentences, the meanings fastened, if you 
please, and one day I called for another 
exercise requiring the use of the words. I 
give you a few results. 


Py 
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At a Circus.—! went to a circus with a lady 
who had received a large patrimony from her 
father. Our seats were near a young lady who 
showed great suavity of manner. She was the 
cynosure of all who were near. When wecame 
in she made us an obeisance and told us about 
a virago who with her plebeian companions lived 
in squalor and who had just committed a hein- 
ous crime. 

Some Queer Neighbors. — They lived in 
squalor and dirt and had a plebeian appearance. 
The mother deserved the name of virago, and 
her only patrimony seemed to be her tongue 
and strength which she used in a very able 
manner. An officer came to the door one day 
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and, with much suavity, told her she was wanted 
for disturbing the peace, and she went with an 
obeisance, followed him being the cynosure of 
all eyes. 

A Fable—A virago, who lived among the 
plebeians, having squandered her patrimony, 
was reduced to great poverty and lived in 
squalor. One day, after committing some hei- 
nous crime, as she was wandering about the 
streets, the cynosure of all eyes, one of the 
nobles passed and noticing the suavity with 
which she made obeisance to him, took pity on 
her and rescued her from her life of poverty. 

Don Quitxotle.—Don Quixote was a plebeian, 
but imagined himself no less important a per- 
sonage than a knight. He received a large 
patrimony, but instead of attending to it himself, 
he left it in the care of servants, who lived in a 
state of squalor. Mounted on an old horse 
called Rosinate, he set out, carefully armed, in 
search of adventure. He was accompanied by 
a squire as is the custom who was mounted on 
amule. The squire was endowed with all the 
suavity that most squires are. Having com- 
mitted no heinous crime or offense, Don Quix- 
ote marched proudly through the town until he 
came to a tavern. He and his squire now 
alighted and went into the tavern, where they 
found themselves the cynosure of all eyes. The 
landlord had a daughter who was very strong 
and healthy. Now Don Quixote fell in love with 
this virago, and with an obeisance he calmly 
asked her for her hand in marriage, but was not 
accepted. So he immediately with his squire 


mounted and proceeded on his way, thirsting 
for the blood of some unfortunate knight. 
Evening in Camp.—About twilight as we float 
slowly down the river in the skiff, we obtain a 
good view of the camp and _ its surroundings. 
The camp fire is burning brightly and throws a 


beautiful light over the whole scene. On a log 
two little urchins demurely sit gazing into the fire. 
They look like they have been accustomed to 
living in squalor all their lives, but it is not con- 
sidered a heinous crime for either boy or girl to 
look like gypsies in a camping expedition. But 
the cynosure of most of the campers is a fisher- 
man's wife, who has just come with some fish. 
She is a perfect virago. As usual she makes 
an obeisance to the ladies,and then begins with 
great suavity to praise her fish. After she has 
them disposed of, she sits down to tell a long 
story. Our skiff has landed and we come in 
time to hear her mention a patrimony due her 
from a deceased uncle, whom we afterwards 
find to be one of the plebeians of the vicinity 
who had a small fortune. She leaves, and 
twenty merry young people gather around the 
fire, some reclining in hammocks and others 
sitting on logs to make the woods ring with our 
song and horrible ghost stories, and at intervals 
have fireworks to console our friends on the 
other shore. 

These, also selected at random, while far 
from perfect, were enough better to confirm 
my opinion that the crying need of the 
pupils is the lack of a vocabulary. 
practice in the use and choice of words, and 
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I hope to have a class that will eventually 
have at least a dim idea of the possibilities 
of our glorious English. 

Central Scho 


¢ Journal. 
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HOW TWO WENT INTO PARTNERSHIP. 
FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY HOWARD 


b Hegen was the way of it. Uncle Bear had a 
pot of honey and a big cheese; the Great 
Red Fox had nothing but his wits. 

The fox was for going into partnership to- 
gether, for he says, says he, ‘‘A head full of 
wits is worth more than a pot of honey and a 
big cheese.” 

Uncle Bear was well enough satisfied, and so 
they went into partnership together, just as the 
Great Red Fox had said. As for the pot of 
honey and the big cheese, why, they were put 
away for a rainy day, and the wits were all that 
were to be used just now. 

“ Very well,’’ says the fox, ‘‘ we'll rattle them 
up a bit.” And so he did, and this was how: 

“See now,” says he, “I am a bit sick to-day, 
and I will just go and see the Master Doctor 
over yonder,” 

But it was not the doctor he went to. No, no: 
off he marched to the storehouse, and there he 
ate a part of the honey. After that he lay out 
in the sun and toasted his skin; for that is pleas- 
ant after a great dinner. 

By-and-by he went home again. 

“Well,” says Uncle Bear, ‘and how do you 
feel now?” 

“Oh, well enough,” says the Great Red Fox. 

‘‘And was the medicine bitter?’’ says Uncle 
Bear. 

“Oh no: it was good enough,” says the 
Great Red Fox. 

‘“‘And how much did the doctor give you?”’ 

‘*Oh, about one part of a potful.”’ 

“Dear! dear!”’ thinks Uncle Bear, ‘‘that is a 
great deal of medicine to take, for sure and 
certain."’ 

Well, things went on as smoothly as though 
the wheels were greased, until by-and-by the fox 
grew hungry for a taste of honey again; and 
this time he had to go over yonder and see his 
aunt. Off he went to the storehouse, and there 
he ate all the honey he wanted; and then, after 
he had slept a bit in the sun, he went back 
home again. 

“Well,” says Uncle Bear, 
your aunt?” 

“Qh yes,"’ 
her.” 

‘“‘And did 
Uncle Bear. 

“Oh, yes she gave me a trifle.” 

“And what was it she gave 
Uncle Bear. 

‘Why, she gave me another part of a potful ; 


A STORY 


PYLE. 


‘‘and did you see 


says the Great Red Fox. ‘I saw 


she give you anything?” says 


” 


you?’’ says 


, | that was all,” says the Great Red Fox. 
A little | 


“Dear! dear! but that is a queer thing to 
give,” says Uncle Bear. 
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Byv-and-by the Great Red Fox was thinking | just full of sausages and chitterlings, and pud- 


of honey again. And now it was a christening 
he had to go to. 
honey, and this time he finished it all, and 
licked the pot into the bargain. 

“And had everything gone smoothly at the 
christening ?” 

“‘Oh, smoothly enough,” said the Great Red 
Fox. 

‘‘ And did they have a christening feast?” 

‘Oh yes; they had that.” 

‘““And what did they have?”’ 
Bear. 

* Oh, everything that was in the pot,”’ says the 
Great Red Fox. 

“Dear! dear!” says Uncle Bear “but they 
must have been a hungry set at the christening.” 

Well, one day Uncle Bear says, ‘‘ We'll have 
a feast, and eat up the pot of honey and the big 
cheese, and we'll ask Father Goat over to help 
us. 

That suited the Great Red Fox well enough, 
so oft he went to the storehouse to fetch the pot 
of honey and the cheese; as for Uncle Bear, he 
went to ask Father Goat to come and help them 
eat up the good things. 

“See now,” says the Great Red Fox to him- 
self, ‘‘the pot of honey and the big cheese be- 
long together, and it is a pity to part them.”’ So 
down he sat without more ado, and when he got 
up again he had eaten all the cheese. 

When he came home again, there was Father 
Goat toasting his toes at the fire and waiting for 
supper; and there was Uncle Bear on the back 
door-step sharpening the bread knife. 

“Hi!” says the Great Red Fox, 
are you doing here, Father Goat ?”’ 

“1 am just waiting for supper, and that is all,” 
says Father Goat. 

‘“‘And where is Uncle Bear?”’ 
Red Fox. 

“He is sharpening the bread knife,” 
Father Goat. 

* Yes,”’ says the Great Red Fox, ‘“‘ and when 
he is through with that he is going to cut both 
your ears off.” 

Dear! dear! but Father Goat was in a great 
fright ; that house was no place for him, and he 
could see that with one eye shut. Off he 
went, as though the ground was hot under 
him. As for the Great Red Fox, why, he just 
went out to Uncle Bear. ‘‘ That was a pretty 
body you asked to take supper with us,” says he; 
“here he has marched off with the 
honey and the big cheese, and we may just sit 
down and whistle over an empty table.”’ 

When Uncle Bear heard this he did not tarry, 
I can tell you. Up he got, and off he went 
after Father Goat. ‘Stop!’ he bawled; “let 
me have one of them at least.”’ 


asked Uncle 


‘and what 


says the Great 


says 


But Father Goat thought he was speaking of | 


ears, for he knew nothing of the pot of honey 
and the big cheese; so away he scampered till 
the gravel flew behind him. 

And this was what came of that partnership ; 
nothing was left but the wits that the Great Red 
Fox had brought into the business. 

“See now," says the Great Red Fox, 
“Farmer John, over yonder, has a storehouse 





Off he went to the pot of | 





pot of | 


dings, and all sorts of good things. As nothing 
else is left of the partnership, we'll just churn 
our wits a bit and see if we can make butter 
with them, as the saying goes;"’ so off they 
marched arm in arm. 

By-and-by they came to Farmer John’s house, 
and nobody was about, which was just what the 
two rogues wanted; and yes, there was the 
storehouse as plain as the nose or your face— 
only the door was locked. Up above was a 
little window just big enough for the Great Red 
Fox to creep into, though it was ever so high. 
‘See now,”’ says he to Uncle Bear, “‘ just give 
me a lift up through the window yonder, and | 
will drop the good things out for you to catch.” 

Yes, that seemed right to Uncle Bear, so he 
gave the Great Red Fox a leg up, and pop! 
there he was in the storehouse like a mouse in 
the cheese-box 

As soon as he was safe among the good 
things he bawled to Uncle Bear, ‘‘ What shall 
it be first—sausages or puddings?” 

“Hush! hush!’ said Uncle Bear. 

“Yes, yes,"’ bawled the Great Red Fox, 
louder than ever; ‘ only tell me which I shall 
take first, sausages or puddings.” 

“«*Sh-h-h-h!" said Uncle Bear. ‘‘It you are 
making such a noise as that, you will have them 
abour our ears. Take the first that comes, and 
be quick about it.” 

‘*Yes, yes,"’ bawled the fox, as loud as he 
was able; ‘but one is just as handy as an- 
other, and you must tell me which I shall take 
first.”” 

But Uncle Bear got neither pudding nor sau- 
sage, for the Great Red Fox had made such a 
hubbub that Farmer John and his men came 
running, and three great dogs with them. 

“Hi!” said they, “there is Uncle Bear after 
the sausages and puddings,” and there was noth- 
ing for it but for him to lay foot to the ground 
as fast as he could. All the same it was a good 
drubbing he had hefore he got home, and his 
bones ached for many a long day. 

As for the Great Red Fox, all he did was to 
to look on from the window of Farmer John’s 
storehouse until the others were well away, for 
nobody saw him. Then he filled a bag with 
the best he could lay nis hands on, and opened 
the door from the inside and walked out as 
though it were from his own barn, for there was 
nobody to say ‘“‘No”’’ to him. He just hid the 
good things away in a place of his own, and it 
was little of them Uncle Bear got, I can tell you. 
By-and by Master Fox came home groaning in 
such a way that it would have moved a heart of 
stone to have heard him. 

‘*Dear! oh dear! what a drubbing I have 
had!”’ said he. 

‘‘And so have I,”’ said Uncle Bear, grinning 
over his sore bones as though cold weather were 
blowing snow in his teeth. 

‘‘See now,”’ said the Great Red Fox “this is 
what comes of going into partnership and shar- 
ing one's wits with another. If you had made 
your choice when I asked you, this butter would 
never have been spoiled in the churning.” 

But things do not last forever, so by-and-by 
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the good things from Farmer John's storehouse 
gave out, and the Great Red Fox had nothing 
in the larder. 

‘‘See now,” said he to Uncle Bear, ‘‘I saw 
them shaking the apple-tree over at Farmer 
John’s to-day, and if you have a mind to try the 
wits that belong to us again, why, we'll go and 
bring a bagful apiece from the storehouse.”’ 

Yes, that suited Uncle Bear, only there must 
be no picking and choosing this time. 

Well, the Great Red Fox agreed to that; so 
off they marched, each of them with an empty 
bag to fetch back the apples. By-and-by they 
came to the storehouse, and nobody was about. 
This time the door was not locked, so in the 
two of them went, and began filling their bags 
with apples. The Great Red Fox tumbled them 
into his bag as fast as ever he could, taking them 
just as they came, good or bad; but Uncle Bear 
took his time about it and picked them all over, 
for, since he had come there, he was bound to 
get the best that were to be had. 

So the upshot of the matter was that the 
Great Red Fox had his bag full before Uncle 
Bear had picked out half a score of good juicy 
apples. 

‘*See now,” says the Great Red Fox, “I'll 
just peep out of the window yonder, and see if 
Farmer John is coming.” But in his sleeve he 
said to himself, “ I'll just slip outside and turn 
the key of the door on Uncle Bear, for some- 
body will have to carry the blame for this, and 
his shoulders are broader and his skin tougher 
than mine, and he will never be able to get out 
of that window.,’ 

But listen! A hasty man drinks hot broth, and 
so it was with the Great Red Fox; for up in the 
window yonder they had set a trap to catch rats. 
But he knew nothing of that. Out he jumped 
from the window, and click! went the trap, and 
caught him by the tail, and there he hung. 

“Is Farmer John coming?” bawled Uncle 

Sear by-and- by. 

“Hush!” said the Great Red Fox: for he 
was trying to get his tail out of the trap. 

But the boot was on the other leg now. “Yes, 
yes,’ bawled Uncle Bear, louder than before; 
‘* but tell me, is Farmer John coming ?”’ 

*’Sh-h-h-h!"’ says the Great Red Fox. 

‘*No, no,”’ bawled Uncle Bear, as loud as he 
could; ‘‘ what I want to know is, is Farmer John 
coming tf 

Yes, he was; for he had heard the hubbub, 
and here he was, with a lot of his men and three 
great dogs. 

‘“Oh, Farmer John,” bawled the Great Red 
Fox, ‘‘don't touch me: I am not the thief. 
Yonder is Uncle Bear in the pantry; he is the 
one. 

Yes, 
that butter to eat. 


pulled with all his might. Snap! went his tail, 
and broke off close to his body, and away he 
scampered, with Farmer John, the men and 
the dogs after him. 


SIMPLICITY OF ATTIRE. 





yes, Farmer John knew how much of | 
Here was the rogue of a fox | 
caught in the trap, and he wasn’t to be talked 
out of the beating that was ready for him, and 
that was the long and short of it. 

When the Great Red Fox heard this, he just 
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What is the meaning of this rigmarole? Why, 
this: When a rogue and another crack a nut 
together, it is not often the rogue who breaks his 
teeth by trying to eat the hulls. And this too: 
But when one sets a trap for another, it’s a toss 
of a copper whether or no it flies up and 
pinches his own fingers.—//arfer's Young 

cople. 


— 


SIMPLICITY OF ATTIRE. 
CONDUCIVE TO PROMOTION OF SOCIAL PURITY. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


CYOME weeks ago, having occasion to 
kh cross from Jersey City to New York, I 
observed on the opposite side of the ladies’ 
cabin of the ferry-boat in which I was 
seated, two young women of probably eigh- 
teen years of age, who appeared to derive 
excessive entertainment from scanning and 
criticising the apparel of those of their own 
sex who successively entered the cabin. 
Each lady, as she came inside the door, was 
rapidly ‘‘ looked over’’ by the two giddy 
watchers, who would then exchange mean- 
ing glances, arch their eyebrows, and give 
way to aremark, giggle, or laugh. Evi- 
dently, dress was in all their thoughts. It 
was said to me some years ago by a friend 
who had just returned from the city of 
Washington, when in referring to the 
frivolity and the licentiousness prevailing 
there, he repeated the remark of a high offi- 
cial—that it was not in most cases mere 
‘*badness’’ that led so many young women 
astray, as it was the craving to be richly 
and fashionably dressed, to gratify their 
love of adornment and display, to shine 
above others. 

A worthy woman said to my wife, when 
discoursing upon this subject in connection 
with benevolent work among the poor and 
the outcast, that upon a certain occasion, 
dressed in elegant attire, she had made a 
visit to a home for the fallen. Upon leav- 
ing the house she felt decidedly pleased with 
herself at the orderly behavior of the in- 
mates, and the seemingly respectful atten- 
tion with which they had received her moral 
remarks. Afterward, however, when the 
matron observed that 
glad to have you come, for indeed it did 
their eyes good to feast on so fine a dress 
and to see the latest fashion,’’ she said that 
she felt humbled to the dust, and as though 
she could sink through the floor. ‘The les- 
son was never forgotten, for she has always 
since then been careful to dress with sim- 
plicity when duty called her to such places. 


’ 


‘the girls were so 
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Corroborative of the above is the follow- 
ing: A repentant female convict in one of 
our penitentiaries, pleadingly said to a be- 
nevolent woman visitor, that she wished the 
ladies who came to the prison to speak and 
pray with them would dress more simply, for 
the prisoners’ thoughts were often so drawn 
away to the visitors’ fine or fashionable at- 
tire, that they received no good impressions 
whatever, but rather the reverse. Her own 
fall had been caused by dress. A visitor to 
our county prison, looking upon a number 
of young women who had been locked up 
over night for disorderly conduct, wondered 
that she should see females so finely dressed 
in such.a place. She was given to under- 
stand that it was the love of gay attire which, 
more than aught else, had been the cause of 
their downfall. 

It is not, therefore, simply against sensu- 
ous or indecent attire that I plead, but 
against such attire in general as is out of 
conformity with what the Apostle commends 
in his well-known remarks to Timothy, that 
the apparel of those professing godliness 
needs to be of that modest character which 
properly accords with the ‘‘ shamefacedness 
and sobriety’’ of Christian women. Prob- 
ably it may seem to some that it may be a 
rather tame, and not a particularly direct 
and Aerotc method of combating the social 
evil—this of going counter to the generally 
accepted styles ot dressing and adorning, 
and so appearing in a way which might 
cause one to be mistaken for a primitive 
Methodist, or even a Quaker. Some may 
even deem it to be ridiculous or despicable. 
Nevertheless, unless there is a breaking away 
from this enslaving spirit of fashion, it seems 
to me there can be no permanent progress 
made in the direction of social purity reform. 

Of that noble Roman matron, Cornelia, 
daughter of Scipio Africanus—renowned for 
her virtue, and called the most famous and 
honorable woman of her time—it is said that 
she was never accustomed to wear rich ap- 
parel, but such only as was very plain, es- 
teeming her children, whom by example 
and precept she had instructed in virtue, her 
greatest ornaments. So, the early Chris- 
tians, believing that the pursuit of the 
world’s changeable fashions begat a worldly 
spirit and an antagonism to the Cross, en- 
couraged simplicity in this as in other par- 
ticulars. ‘* The garments which we wear,’ 
says Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘ should be 
modest and frugal.’’ Chrysostom commends 
Olympias, a lady of birth and fortune, for 
having in her dress nothing that was wrought 
or gaudy. Jerome praises Paula, another 
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lady of quality, for the same reason. It was 
the opinion of Wesley that gay and costly 
attire were not to be donned on the plea, 
**T can afford it.’’ He observes with em- 
phasis: ‘‘ No man living can afford to waste 
any part of what God has committed to his 
trust. None can afford to throw away any 
part of that food and raiment into the sea, 
which was lodged with him on purpose to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
And it is far worse than simple waste, to 
spend any part of it in gay or.costly apparel. 
For this is no less than to turn wholesome 
food into poison. It is giving so much 
money to poison both yourself and others, 
as far as your own example spreads, with 
pride, vanity, anger, lust, love of the world, 
and a thousand ‘foolish and hurtful desires,’ 
which tend to ‘pierce them through with 
many sorrows.’ ”’ 

An observant Christian, Elizabeth P. 
Allan, writing in the Sunday School Times 
concerning the way these things work among 
the ‘‘Sabbath-school’’ children, and what 
is the responsibility of mothers in this mat- 
ter, Says: 

‘<The little circle of faces seemed to rise 
before me, and I realized that my chief ob- 
stacle in gaining and holding their attention 
and interest was their own attire. I don’t 
know what special device the devil has for 
preventing boys’ classes from giving heed 
(some other teacher knows that), but this 
matter of dress is one that never seems to 
fail him, at any season of the year, on the 
girls’ side of the room. Of course, the tug 
of war between me and the enemy comes at 
the turn of the seasons. A teacher with any 
knowledge at all of the feminine heart must 
make allowances for the intense interest 
which each of the six little girls feels in the 
winter or summer outfit of the other five; 
that must be accepted. But just as I get 
my class, as | hope, to a reasonable state of 
indifference with regard to hats and dresses, 
some mother provides Jennie with a new 
costume, and for several successive Sabbaths 
efforts are made by the other five after some 
variety in their own dress, and the precious 
lesson time is spent in speculations as to the 
effect of these changes; admiration, disap- 
proval, or, too often, envy of the others. 
And in such a troubled atmosphere the 
white-winged blessings cannot settle. I 
could describe an infinite variety of forms 
which this evil assumes, for I would fain reach 
the ear of the mothers with a plea for help.’’ 

There are doubtless many beside the 
writer of this essay, who have deplored the 
brigand style of hats for women and girls 
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which of late years has become so common. 
To place a hat of this sort, peaked atop, 
flared up in front or at the side, and con- 
spicuously decorated with feathers or plumes, 
upon the head of a modest school girl, seems 
tantamount to bidding her be bold, to hold 
her head high, and to speak her mind 
smartly. The influence of this costume in 
producing just this effect of unfeminine 
boldness, is probably greater than most of 
us have any conception of. Its tendency 
cannot be otherwise than one of antagonism 
to that meek, lowly, and chaste demeanor 
which the Lord our God delights in. Re- 
cently I read a pathetic story concerning a 
pretty-looking young girl of unusually retir- 
ing but engaging manners, whom the narra- 
tor of the account had observed to take the 
train at a certain station to attend school in 
the city. When she first began to make the 
daily trips she was very backward in her 
way, and seemed shocked at the free and 
boisterous manners of other girls en route to 
school like herself. But in a single season 
she was observed to have developed into a 
bold, smart-spoken miss. The not unex- 
pected sequel was a runaway match with an 
unprincipled man, and heart-broken parents 
at home. I wondered to what extent this 
ruin was made possible through wearing the 
bold style of hat I have referred to. Re- 
pelled at first by the ill-bred behavior of the 
other girls, she soon became their willing 
companion, and doubtless quickly fell in 
with their style of dress, as she had with their 
manner of address. 

The fashionable styles of reception and 
opera dress in vogue the past year, seem to 
have partaken of a more sensuous character 
than anything previously known in Ameri- 
can ‘‘society.’’ A passing comment—from 
the New York correspondent of the Pud/ic 
Ledger of Philadelphia—is in point. He 
says: ‘* The Roman Catholic press are 
joining their Episcopalian contemporaries 
in denouncing or deprecating some of the 
prevailing fashions in apparel, especially at 
places of amusement. Thus, in the same 
spirit that characterized an article in the 
Churchman, from which your correspondent 
had occasion to quote the other day, the 
Freeman's Journal of to-day does not hesi- 
tate to declare, what a secular writer per- 
haps would hesitate to say, that ‘ Juvenal’s 
description of the dress of the Roman ma- 
trons in the worst days of pagan Rome 
would almost fit the immodesty of Chris- 
tian women at this day at the opera house 
in New York.’ This is severe, but it may 
not be undeserved.”’ 





Again, a metropolitan paper moralizes as 
follows: ‘‘ And there are thousands going 
her way, intoxicated with the excitement 
that comes from brilliant assemblages, 
compliments meant and not meant, and 
the whole phantasmagoria of the great 
world of hollow mockeries. ‘The mass 
of the human race has not yet  pro- 
gressed to the point of perfection where the 
bar of modesty may be removed with 
safety. The respectable theory of a decod/ete 
costume is that it is artistic and beautiful, 
that it satisfies the esthetic taste. But a 
thing may be highly artistic and highly im- 
moral at the same time, and one can sacri- 
fice good taste and propriety in the pursuit 
of the artistic. Innocence and good mo- 
tive are a protection so far, and no further. 
If in order to fill the requirements of the 
art of fashionable dressing a woman subjects 
herself to criticism that would make her 
cheeks burn like a red-hot coal, is she not 
losing more than she gains ?’’ 


CaAristian Statesman 


> 


LAYMAN’S VIEW OF PUBLIC EDU.- 
CATION. 
‘THE president of the Board of Edu- 
cation at Akron, Ohio, Mr. Louis Mil- 

ler, is one of the few business men of our 
acquaintance who are thoroughly interested 
in education. He has devoted to the sub- 
ject much time and thought. He is em- 
phatically a man of affairs, keen to observe 
and quick to generalize, a thorough master 
of practical problems, with genuine appre- 
ciation of the ends sought. For all these 
reasons we read with interest, his address 
before a recent meeting of teachers at Akr 
‘A Layman’s View of Public Edu 
We commend this address to all 
because it presents the views 
practical, successful man, who has given 
genuine thought to a subject which most 
people seldom study. 

Two points in this address wil 
ment. In discussing the amoun 


1 
i 


bear com- 
t of time 
required for the best possible preparation 
for life work, as at present arranged, Mr. 
Miller says: ‘‘ For exclusively family train- 
ing, SIX years ; primary, eight year 


secon- 
dary, four years; superior, four years; 
special, two years ; apprentic e, three years ; 
total time of preparation, twenty-seven 
years; leaving six years of the average life 
of man to live.’’ Admitting the time de- 
voted here to each part of the preparation, 
we still must dissent from the remark 
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‘* leaving six years of the average life of man 
to live.’’ The greater part ot the human 
race die before they reach the age of twenty- 
seven. Itis therefore manifestly unfair to 
count in the average life of those who reach 
that age the large number who perish in 
infancy or early youth. The man who 
reaches the age of twenty-seven has an 
average life to live equal to the expectancy, 
of life at that age; and this expectancy, 
as shown by the tables, is 36.56 years. The 
closing paragraph of Mr. Miller’s address is 
very happy: 

In our arts, we say to the artisan: ‘‘A carriage 
is desired that weighs but eight hundred pounds, 
which shall carry six persons with as much 
safety and assurance to the persons carried as 
the carriage formerly weighing twelve hundred 
pounds: can you do it?” ‘lhe carriage maker 
will shrug his shoulders and twist his face, and 
turn to his skilled mechanic and get a response 
which will enable the proprietor or manager to 
say, ‘‘Wecan try.’ The purchaser says, ‘‘ But 
I must have the carriage for one-third less 
money than the price of the twelve hundred 
pound carriage.” The carriage maker again 
shrugs his shoulders and twists his face and 
turns to his skilled foreman, who says it will re- 
quire a re-arrangement and increase of ma- 
chinery with increased rapidity. ‘If this were 
done you might make the promise."’ The pro- 
prietor or manager will turn to the purchaser 
and say: ‘‘ How many will you need?’ ‘ Two 
hundred and forty thousand at the price named!” 
The eyes open, the face brightens, and the re- 
sponse is made, “I will do it.”’ 

To put the matter in other words, we 
understand Mr. Miller thinks there should 
be the same progress in education as in 
other arts, that the advance of civilization 
and the perfection of methods should enable 
us to present better results with less expen- 
diture of time. 

We might entirely escape Mr. Miller’s 
conclusion, did we so desire, by reminding 
him that carriage building isa very different 
thing from training mind and forming char- 
acter. But we do not care to make that 
suggestion, first of all because we know Mr. 
Miller fully recognizes the difference, and 
secondly because we would like to point 
out that he, and other business men inter- 
ested in education, can not hope to find 
such results in education as in business, 
until business methods are employed in 
education, 

l'o continue the illustration, if the skilled 
foreman mentioned above knew that he 
could neither select nor discharge his work- 
men ; that any stockholder, no matter how 
insignificant, was able to interfere with and 
seriously modify his plans; that he could not 
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| fill his shops with the best workmen, but 


must first of all take care of certain men 
who had claims; that the raw materials would 
be selected with little regard for quality, 
would he not hesitate before assuring the 
proprietor that he could do the desired 
work? ‘To make for two hundred dollars a 
carriage weighing eight hundred pounds as 
strong and safe as one weighing twelve hun- 
dred pounds and costing three hundred 
dollars, requires that there shall be no idle 
or unskilled workmen, no useless machinery, 
no antiquated tools. 

Not long since a gentleman from the 
East, talking about a man who had recently 
been discharged from an important position 
in a large manufacturing establishment, re- 
marked, ‘‘ He was a gentleman, a Christian, 
a most agreeable man to meet socially and 
in every other way, and he understood ma- 
chinery. There was only one point in 
which he was weak: he never realized for a 
moment while he was with us that the whole 
object of the Salmon Creek Mills was to 
manufacture cotton cloth at a profit to the 
stockholders.’’ 

The American public, as far as education 
is concerned, at the present time occupies a 
position not dissimilar from that of this 
worthy agent. We have never yet seen a 
community where it was generally felt that 
the object of schools from beginning to end 
is to teach and train children. We have 
never found a system of schools—perhaps 
we have been unfortunate in this respect— 
where ability to do the proposed work was 
the only requirement of a teacher. We do 
not know a city superintendent in all our 
acquaintance who could either peremptorily 
dismiss an incompetent teacher or readily 
procure the dismissal of a teacher of good 
character, simply on the ground that the 
teacher did not do her work. We do know 
superintendents not a few who would lose 
their places if they made a real effort to get 
rid of all incompetent teachers. Wedo not 
place the blame of this on the Boards of 
Education, because it does not belong there. 
The Boards are elected for a specific pur- 
pose, which is understood not to be to secure 
the best possible schools. Frequently when 
the Board of Education determines on the 
dismissal of a teacher confessedly incom- 
petent, the general public rises in defense of 
the teacher and overwhelmes the Board with 
importunities. Atsuch time the Board is 
made to feel that it is acting directly con- 
trary to the wishes of its constituents, if it 
proceeds to remove a teacher simply on the 
ground that she cannot do her work. Nor 
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is this pressure confined to pot-house poli- 
ticians and the ignorant portion of the com- 
munity. We have personally known some 
of the wealthiest and most influential men 
in a city to sign a petition for the retention 
of a teacher practically on the ground that 
she was too old and too feeble to do any- 
thing else, and that if she was not retained 
by the Board she must go to the poor- 
house. 

We do not confound carriage building 
and mind-training, and we know Mr. Mil- 
ler does not confound them ; but in one re- 
spect we think they agree, and that respect 
is that the attainment of the best possible 
results, in either case, necessarily requires 
singleness of aim. If he will show us a 
place where carriages are made at a profit, 
and yet where the foreman has the power 
neither to hire nor discharge workmen, he 
will find a place where the foreman labors 
under the same disadvantages which now 
beset every superintendent and every gov- 
erning board in our public school system. 
In Mr. Miller’s own state, if current opinion 
be correct, the interests of the children are 
of secondary importance. It would be a 
rare thing to find, so far as our acquaintance 
goes, a school where, in everything, the in- 
terests of the children are the first consider- 
ation. The parents would not allow it, the 
general public would not allow it, and con- 
sequently one great stimulus to the best 
work in our schools islost. That there are 
occasionally exceptions, we readily agree. 

It goes without saying that the man who 
is not able to tell a competent teacher is un- 
worthy to be at the head of a school or a 
system of schools. There is no alternative. 
Either the superintendent should be sus- 
tuned or he should be discharged, and 
one put in his place who can be sus- 
tained. If we are to have really efficient 
work done in education, such as we require 
in all other work except politics and gov- 
ernment, the head of the system of schools 
should have at least as much authority as 
the foreman of a machine shop. Because 
greater interests are entrusted to him, he 
should be selected with greater care, and 
held more entirely reponsible for the re- 
sult. 

There are, however, few cities of our ac- 
quaintance where the superintendent and 
the Board of Education have been selected 
with special reference to their real fitness 
for their positions. Extraneous and irrele- 
vant considerations usually affect the choice. 
If our business friends and the general pub- 
lic would be willing to try the experiment 
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—and we think it well worth trying—of se- 
lecting in any given place the best possible 
man to put at the head of their schools, as a 
great manufacturing establishment selects 
its manager, and they should say to him 
‘« We want the best possible results in mind- 
training and character-building. If you 
can furnish these results, we will ask nothing 
else of you, and place no obstacles in your 
way. If youcannot furnish these results, you 
must give way to another man,’’ we should 
see a result in the course of years not less 
satisfactory than the same course of action 
brings about in other departments of work. 
Is there any community that cares to try the 
experiment ? The Academy. 


SS ee 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


WHAT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ARE DOING, 


‘THE first issue of a new monthly maga- 

zine fur young people calls our atten- 
tion to a peculiar movement among the pu- 
pils of American high schools and colleges 
in the direction of organization for the study 
of nature. This Association is called the 
Agassiz Association, and it is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, its 
president, in the January number of Zxe 
Swiss Cross. 

‘The Agassiz Association is a union of 
986 local societies, each numbering from 4 
to 120 members, of all ages from 4 to 84. 
Our total membership is above ten thousand, 
We are distributed in all the States and 
Territories with very few exceptions, and 
have strong branch societies and active 
members in Canada, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Chili, Japan, and Persia. 

‘« The first hint that ever came to us of 
the formation of a society for the study of 
nature is found in one of Jacob Abbott’s 
famous Rollo books,—‘ Rollo’s Museum.’ 
Published more than thirty years ago, that 
little black volume is still as good a guide 
as any known to me, to put into the hands 
of young persons who wish to organize 
themselves into a society. It was a half- 
conscious recollection of the pleasure I de- 
rived from reading this book when a child, 
that led me more than ten years ago to pro- 
pose a similar society to the pupils in the 
Lenox High School. 

‘* The proposition was received with en- 
thusiasm. Nearly half of the school joined 
the society, which was first called, I believe, 
the Lenox High School Scientific Society. 
Soon one of the boys had found what he 
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called ‘ pea-pods growing on a lilac-bush,’ 
and brought these cocoons all gathered from 
one tree. Each was enclosed in a lilac-leaf 
curiously folded around it. At that time I 
had never seen a cocoon yield up its impris- 
oned life. One day our school was visited 
by Mr. George Walton, one of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. It so happened 
that while he was listening to some recitation 
or other, I noticed one of the pea-pods act- 
ing in a strange manner. It rolled over of 
its own accord. 

‘* I quietly picked it up and handed it to 
Mr. Walton without a word. 
it in his hand, there emerged one of those 
beautiful creatures known as Affacus Pro- 
methea. It hung down from the dry cocoon 
by its fore-legs, and slowly expanded its 
wonderful wings. None of us having seen the 
bursting of a chrysalis before, we were all 
deeply interested and delighted. We then 


told him of our little society, and showed our | 
He urged us to tell our | 


other treasures. 


plans to friends about us, and to show them 
ourspecimens. So, ata convention of teach- 
ers that met soon after, I gave a short ac- 
count of the matter, and, opening asatchel, 
covered the table with specimens which had 
been gathered and prepared by the chil- 


dren. The thing seemed to them so pleas- 
ant and so simple and easy to do, that at 
the close of the meeting no less than fifty 
teachers crowded around the table to exam- 
ine the bugs and butterflies, the stones and 


woods, flowers, ferns, and grasses, and to | 


ask all sorts of questions. Several similar 
and corresponding societies were formed 
among the teachers and their pupils, and 
new subjects of interest were introduced into 
their schools. 

‘* Thus gradually grew the thought of ex- 
tending-to others what had proved so pleas- 
ant to ourselves, and as S¢. Vicholas Maga- 
sine had organized, and for a time main- 
tained, a society called ‘The Bird-defend- 
ers,’ it was natural to apply to that maga- 
zine for space in which to print an invitation 
to all who might be interested to join us in 
our work. ‘This request was granted, and 
the invitation appeared six years ago and 
was widely accepted. 

‘Scientific men of highest repute, men 
like Ramsay of England, and men like 
Agassiz, Hyatt, Winchell, Remsen, Gould, 
Gilman, and Scudder of America, have ex- 
tended to us the hand of recognition. We 
are of all ages, of varying capacities and dif- 
ferent desires, living in places widely distant 
and strangely different. Some of us pick our 
yolets in June, others in January. But 
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there is a common ground on which all 
stand,—love for nature, and desire to learn. 
And there is one principle that underlies 
and determines the methods of our study. 
It is this: Nature must be studied from her 
own book.’’ 

St. Nicholas in a special notice to mem- 
bers of the Agassiz Association says :— 

**As you have already been notified by 
your president, a well-known scientific jour- 
nal has made a proposal to issue a special 
organ for the Agassiz Association, to be 
known as Zhe Swiss Cross. Mr. H. H. 
Ballard will be the editor of the new publi- 
cation, which will be devoted to the interest 


| of the Agassiz Association. 


** St. Nicholas, wishing well to the Agas- 
siz Association, which is practically estab- 
lished, and which it has done much to main- 
tain, now heartily advises your president to 


| accept this opportunity of transferring the 


reports to a purely scientific journal. They 
will there be given more space and promi- 
nence than can possibly be accorded to them 
in the crowded pages of St Micho/as, which 
of course, must be conducted with a view 
to the interests of the great majority of its 
readers. 

‘* After friendly consultation between the 
the editor of this magazine and the presi- 


| dent of the Association, it has, therefore, 


been decided that the publication of the re- 
ports in the pages of S¢. Wicholas shall ter- 
minate with the present issue. We have 
only to add the assurance of our cordial in- 
terest in the Association and its progress, 
and to wish the society a long life of useful- 
ness and prosperity. Our thanks, and those 


| of all the members of the society, are due to 


Mr. Ballard for his energetic services in be- 
half of the Association, which have contri- 
buted so largely to its present flourishing 


| condition.”’ 


The connection between the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation and S¢. Micholas having been dissolved 
thus by mutual and friendly agreement, Zhe 


| Swiss Cross will hereafter be the official organ 
of Agassiz Association, and will be edited 


by its president, Mr. Harlan H. Ballard. 

Though of a scientific nature, Zhe Swiss 
Cross will be popular in style, and will num- 
ber among its contributors many of the best 
writers. It will be published by Mr. N. D. 
C. Hodges, from the office of Sctence, 47 
Lafayette Place, New, York, for the mod- 
erate price of $1.50 a year. 

The Agassiz Association and its organ, 
The Swiss Cross, are good evidence of the 
earnestness of the coming generation, and 
deserve the highest success. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
SENSES. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


HE clear and ringing sentences of a late 

article on the ‘‘ Presumption of Brains’’ 
put most admirably a view of education 
quite largely held at the present day. The 
position taken is first, that a// education must 
be given through the senses; second, that 
no education is possible that is not given 
through the senses. The first proposition, 
when limited to the elements of knowledge, 
is so true that it should be written in letters 
of gold on the walls of every school-house 
in the country. The second proposition 
is so false that it should never have been 
written at all. 

This issue with the brilliant writer of the 
article* referred to, not a personal one, is 
stated in this emphatic way to make more 
impressive the difference between two classes 
of educational thinkers. Both classes hold 
that education can be given through the 
senses. The one class holds that no educa- 
tion can be given except through the senses, 
the other holds that education can be given 
very different from that which is acquired 
by sensation and perceptions. The former 
maintain that all knowledge is derived from 
the senses, and that there is no knowledge 
that cannot be communicated through the 
senses. They assert that ‘‘there is no edu- 
cation except by sense exercise ;’’ that ‘‘a 
child without his senses has no sense.’’ 
These assertions seem to imply that in their 
opinion there is no knowledge aside from 
sense knowledge. In their own words 
‘*there is no such thing as pure thought 
divorced from some concrete object.”’ 

This view of education, we hold, is based 
on an incorrect notion of the nature and 
source of knowledge. Perception through 
the senses gives us ideas of objects and their 
qualities; its products have some form, 
color, size, etc. The most of our knowl- 
edge, however, consists of ideas and thoughts 
that are not the products of perception. No 
eye ever saw space, time, cause, number, 
etc.; they have no form or color or any of 
the other qualities of the objects of sense. 
The eye does not see a truth of geometry or 
a principle of grammar ; they are given by. 
quite a different act of the mind than that 
of sense-perception. Sense-perception is the 
immediate source of our ideas of objects and 
their qualities, and is the principal element 
of the mental activity involved in their ac- 





* Not the article found elsewhere in this No. 





quisition. Sense-perception, while in a cer- 
tain sense the occasion of other knowledge, 
not only does not give this knowledge, but is 
the /east prominent element in the produc- 
tion of this knowledge. 

To illustrate, while we use the eye in read- 
ing the text of a work on geometry, or the 
ear in listening to the explanation of the 
teacher, the senses of sight and hearing do 
not and could not give the truths of this 
science. No eye ever saw the truth of an 
axiom ora theorem ; they are not revelations 
to the sense, they have neither form, color, 
nor size. Truths and principles are the pro- 
ducts of faculties much higher than sense- 
perception ; they have their source in the 
understanding and reason. So in the study 
of grammar, while the eye may look at the 
words and sentences of the text, the princi- 
pal element in the study is that of judgment 
and reasoning. To say that ‘‘there is no 
education except by sense exercise,’’ shows 
an entire misapprehension of the real action 
of the mind in acquiring knowledge. In 
the words of the brilliant article referred to, 
it gives *‘ proof of awant of knowledge of the 
first principles of educational philosophy.’’ 

The truth is that there is sense-knowledge 
and thought-knowledge. Sense-knowledge 
comes directly through the senses ; the bet- 
ter the powers ‘of observation the more ex- 
tensive and accurate the knowledge. To 
attempt to teach a knowledge of objects and 
the facts concerning them in any other way 
than through the senses, is a fatal mistake 
in teaching. ‘Thought-knowledge, however, 
is taught in quite a different way from sense- 
knowledge. The better the powers, not of 
sense-perception, but of thought and reflec- 
tion, the clearer and more accurate this 
knowledge. Indeed, for thought-knowledge 
it is often best that the senses are not too 
active. The best observers are often the 
poorest thinkers; the profoundest thinker is 
often a very poor observer. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to 
this statement, that thought-knowledge is not 
taught through the senses. Had Newton at- 
tempted to see his law of gravity, to derive 
it through the senses, his name would never 
have been associated with the discovery. 
Had Kepler endeavored to find out the law 
of elliptical orbits by touch, or sight, or 
hearing, the world would have had to wait 
for some other great thinker to discover it. 
Had LeVerrier or Adams taken the telescope 
and tried to see the new planet, instead of 
sitting down in their closets and thinking out 
its place in the sky, Neptune might still be 
an unknown wanderer in the starry heavens. 
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These distinctions, which lie at the very 
basis of the work of education, should be 
clearly understood. To attempt to teach 
the principles of science as we would teach 
a knowledge of objects, would be to ignore 
the simplest principles of mental philosophy. 
While it has been a mistake in the past to 
neglect the use of the senses in acquiring 
sense-knowledge, it would be a still greater 
mistake to attempt to teach thought-knowl- 
edge through the senses. The senses never 
discover nor comprehend a truth of science ; 
and no truth of science can be communi- 
cated to the senses. The teacher who re- 
cognizes only the senses of a child in his 
work, or who regards them as the principal 
mental activity to be addressed, will be a 
failure. The child that has no other men- 
tal activity than the senses will ‘‘ have no 
sense.’”’ 

A true philosopy of education covers the 
whole ground of mental activity; it grasps 
both the material and the spiritual side of 
the teacher’s work. While the senses are 
valuable in education, there are faculties 
much higher and more valuable than the 
senses. We should remember that the shield 
of truth is silver on one side and gold on 
the other. The highest wisdom says, ‘‘ Ren- 
der to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
but unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 


——_»_____- 


ADDRESS TO TEACHERS.* 





BY A. M. BENNETT. 





TRUST you will pardon me if I tellsome 
| of you younger people how district 
school was kept, according to my earliest 
recollections. First, then, we had it in 
three of the coldest months in the winter 
and three of the warmest in summer, with 
a space of three months between the terms. 
The houses were so cold and uncomfortable 
in the winter, heated by an ornamental ten- 
plate stove, fed with green pole wood, that 
only the oldest and toughest of the scholars 
could attend; of course in the summer only 
the smallest thought of going. Boys and 
girls all worked in those days. When you 
entered the door of the school-room, if the 
session had commenced, if a boy you made 
an obeisance, or bow; if agirl, you dropped 
a courtesy to the teacher in particular and 
to the school in general. This was also ex- 
pected of you upon leaving the room. If 





* Address before the Local Institute by Mr. A. M. 
Bennett, School Director, Covington, Tioga co., Pa. 
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in going or returning from school you met 
an older person you were expected to ‘‘make 
your manners’’ tohimorher. An omission 
to do so coming to the teacher’s ears was sure 
to be followed by areprimand. ‘There was 
only one kind of government! Some used 
it more, and some less, but without excep- 
tion, as I recollect, the ‘‘gad’’ had a prom- 
inent place in all school rooms. What 
would you think of seeing your teacher, on 
the first day of school, running some water- 
beech whips into the hot ashes, just long 
enough to wilt and toughen them? I tell 
you, to use a current slang phrase, they were 
‘*dandies’’ for business—and I don’t have 
to take any one’s say-so for it, either! 

The list of ourstudies, or of the branches 
taught, would appear rather attenuated now. 
The ‘‘three R’s,’’ with spelling from Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, represented the studies. 
The text-books used were anything the fam- 
ily had left over. As I was the oldest I was 
obliged to take the books my uncle had used 
before me, and they fitted me about as his 
clothes would have done. Again, almost 
every scholar had different books, hardly 
any twoalike; this made necessary a separate 
class, and that did not greatly simplify the 
teacher’s work. As I now recall it, Porter’s 
Rhetorical Reader was the stand-by for ad- 
vanced classes. There was no intermediate 
book. You went from the spelling-book 
straight into the Reader, precisely as if you 
were promoted from an orderly to a Major 
General, and with about as good results. 

We had in those days, as now, good 
teachers and indifferent ones. I call to 
mind one who, on the first day of school, 
posted on the wall twenty-eight rules for the 
scholars’ observance! Now, Moses was 
given but ten commandments to govern a 
world for all time, while this teacher evolved 
from his inner consciousness nearly three 
times as many to govern a district school of 
sixty scholars for three months! The fact 
was, there were too many even for him. He 
was eternally tripping over them himself, 
reminding you of a militia colonel of old 
falling over his unaccustomed sword. A 
prolix man he was, to be sure. We all 
knew who the Board of Directors were that 
term. They held their weekly sessions in 
the school room over refractory scholars. 
As a rule, a teacher who cannot become en 
rapport with his scholars, has the ‘‘ rocky 
road to Dublin’’ before him. Well, after 
a time he sent in his resignation. In his 
place came a bright, breezy fellow. Down 
came the rules, and out went the word, “‘ Let 
us all, teacher and scholars, do the very 
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best we can.’’ And we did—and we had 
such a successful session as that old school 
house had never known. 

Further, as to text-books: With all the 
pains-taking of the teachers, they were sadly 
hampered, as I have shown you. Think of 
an arithmetic that contained compound 
numbers before fractions! and compare it 
with a system of graded books as used to- 
day. This same comparison could be ex- 
tended with like result to all the other studies 
to which attention was given. 

In those days teachers were paid from, 
say, $8.00 to $18.00 per month, and ‘‘board 
round.’’ It is certain that such salaries do 
not contribute greatly to the making of mil- 
lionaires. Yet I can recall plenty of well- 
to-do men to-day, to say nothing of men 
high in legal, religious, educational, and 
political standing, who commenced their 
careers asschool teachers. A late Congress- 
man-at-Large for this State formerly taught 
a district school in Covington township, 
this county, while one of the present United 
States Senators did similar service in Tioga 
township. Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
the acknowledged leader of the United 
States Senate, was an old pedagogue. And 


it may be of interest tosome of you to know 
that Mr. Doane, our old teacher, whom men 
and women of my age, residents here, have 
reason to revere, before and since his death, 


was Ais teacher. So you, as teachers, can 
be well advised that, as a stepping-stone 
for a start in the life ahead of you, none 
other could be better. 

I have hastily sketched some of the dis- 
advantages of the old system. How has 
this great change been brought about? 
Without doubt the entering wedge was the 
election of county, city, and borough su- 
perintendents of education. Recall for a 
moment the usual custom of a committee, 
sometimes a member of the Board, examin- 
ing applicants and judging of their capa- 
bilities. I might do very well to judge of 
persons for my own business, but as to their 
ability to teach and manage successfully half 
a hundred children, ‘‘I guess not’’—as I 
have often told some of you. It’s a puzzle 
to me how you get onso well. A man nav- 
igating a ship will always find the heavenly 
bodies in their places to steer by. But try 
sometimes to locate the scholars, their pa- 
rents, and the Board of Directors! You 
have got to keep your eye and mind on all 
three of these elements, and it’s safe to say 
they are often not in line. 

The county superintendent is brought di- 
rectly into contact with the teachers and 
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the scholars. They have by diligent and 
faithful examination weeded out the incom- 
petent, stimulated by example and precept 
the flagging teacher, and supervised the 
schools—all in a general way and toward a 
common end. Of course, the introduction 
of uniform text-books was a supreme neces- 
sity. Again, it’s a credit to us all and to 
our legislators that our grand old Common- 
wealth is so generous in its grants. I see 
that Dr. Higbee is asking for a million and 
a half of money this winter. Let us help 
him all we can to get it. Money in school 
matters is like religion in a church—no dan- 
ger of getting too much of it! 

Then see the strides made in Institutes. 
This very Institute is probably more success- 
ful from any point of view than were some 
of the first County Institutes—while your 
County gatherings partake almost of the 
flavor of the old-time ‘anniversary meet- 
ings’’ held in New York a quarter of a 
century ago, attended by delegates from 
every State in the Union. 

Because I leave it to the last, I do not 
want in any manner to be understood that it 
is the least, for I consider the Normal School 
as having made all these things possible, 
just as the discovery of the magnetic needle 
made deep water navigable. These schools 
under wise State laws have made it possible 
for the poorest student to avail himself of 
their splendid facilities, and their undeniable 
advantages. I think it would be feasible for 
a Board of Directors having a single graded 
school, to offer a competitive prize, say a 
year’s tuition in the Normal School, to the 
best scholar enrolled, be it girl or boy, and 
in which average attendance and good be- 
havior in and out of school should count as 
Jifty per cent. in the ratings. I think they 
would gain all it cost the community in 
better attehdance, better behavior, and gen- 
eral advance in all studies by all the scholars. 
Brother Directors, think this over. 

As it is to-day, the facilities for education 
in outlying districts are better than they were 
twenty years ago in large villages. The 
graded schools in some of the corporations 
in this county can to-day grant a diploma 
rating higher than many colleges twenty 
years ago ; and our Normal Schools are to- 
day as complete as were some of the univer- 
sities then ; while the latter have moved on 
and are still in the advance, as it behooves 
them to be. 

I have, in my mind, compared this pro- 
gress to a line of battle. The skulkers and 
worthless cowards have fallen out of the 
The workers are abreast of each 
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They instantly occupy every place 
of vantage. The skirmishers are well out 
in front, eager and active. Some one of 
them has made a discovery, an advance it 
may be in science, in art, in manufactures. 
The line immediately moves up, The world 
has the benefit of it. Soon another advance 
is made in another direction, and so it goes. 
These skirmishers, explorers, investigators 
—whatever you choose to call them—are all 
the time testing and trying every artifice, 
every means, to push back this cloud that 
lies so heavy in front. 

There come cycles when, as if guided by 
inspiration, the whole line goes forward. 
Take, for instance, the discoveries in, and the 
application of, electricity to useful purposes in 
the past few years. I think, aside from tele- 
graphy, it was not used ten years ago, ex- 
cept as a scientific toy. To-day its uses are 
manifold, and steadily increasing. It has 
been found to contain all the desirable qual- 
ities for transmitting and applying power, 
with none of its usual discomfort and dis- 
advantage. 

History states, excavation and re-discov- 
ery prove, that at times the line has been 
well forward, but that it was then forced 
back, dack, dack / until only a faint glim- 
mer of science, of arts, of manufacture re- 
mained; yet from that little leaven, the 
whole mass has again been permeated, and 
probably at no time in the past has there 
been so much solid and enduring progress 
made in all directions as in the 19th century 
in which we live. Surely there is an inspir- 
ation, or guiding hand, in all of this. . 

Never mind the kind of school or the 
architecture of the building. It’s the ~esu/t 
we are after. What kind of men and wo- 
man are we to be through life? That's 
what all of this time and expense are for. 
It is to fit us for the approaching struggle 
for existence and future position. | What is 
life save the struggle of emulation? Draw the 
line sharp between jealousy and emulation. 
Jealousy makes a sulker every time, emula- 
tion makes a worker. In the making of a 
comparatively new country like ours, we 
won't for several generations yet have a 
place for a lazy man or woman—and at the 
same time respect them. I suppose they 
will come in time. But if you are reading 
the day-by-day progress of the world, you 
cannot fail to observe that in older countries 
(as governments go) these vermin just now 
are having a right unpleasant time of 
it, with no immediate likelihood of its being 
any better. Stop a moment and run over 
the listof your acquaintance until the name 


other. 
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occurs to you of some person ‘‘constitu- 
tionally tired.’” Then recall the name of 
some one of bright, energetic, go-ahead 
disposition. Compare mentally their char- 
acteristics, their relative standing, socially 
and otherwise, and it will not take long to 
decide which is pursuing the better way. 

There is no better illustration of life, than 
that of a river pursuing its course to the sea. 
There are rocks and whirlpools and rapids, 
and—worse than all—eddies, all along its 
course. Some tell you to beware of the 
rocks of crime, and the rapids of dissipa- 
tion—bad enough, in all conscience! I add 
to it, Beware of the eddies. A young man 
who gets into one of these swirls and goes 
round and round, never getting anywhere, 
at the same time satisfied with it, is to be 
commiserated. All the world going along 
at a grand pace, and he, poor fellow! not 
appreciating it, not observing it, until he 
finds himself stranded, and finds too that all 
of his old friends and acquaintance have 
long passed him by. 

Well, the grand old river has been for 
ages on its course. Centuries ago a Pilot 
went the whole length of it, from childhood 
to middle age. He laid out and buoyed 
the channel, put up beacon lights at the 
points of danger,—better yet, published a 
chart, and that so plain ‘‘that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein.”’ 
Unfortunately for us, here and beyond, 
there are too many tampering with the land- 
marks. Every other man has reasons why 
this or that beacon should be moved either 
a trifle to the right or to the left... Observe 
how differently persons with different tem- 
perament, different education, different 
bringing up, navigate the stream of life: 

One comes in a general ‘‘ hurrah,’’ never 
stopping at or for anything. He will risk 
the most dangerous rapids, run square 
against a rock, sheer off and go for thenext 
one. If his boat is overturned and he can- 
not right it, he will kick together another 
craft—even if heis obliged to Algerine the 
materials—jump on itandtry it again. He 
is one of the ‘‘get there’’ kind, to use a 
slang phrase. One thing to his credit—he 
is mever found in an eddy, and he acts as a 
shower bath and tonic to his fellow-voy- 
agers. 

The next young man you may have seen 
in school. He was always attentive and 
pains-taking. He hardly knew the value of 
a demerit mark. With care he kept his 
craft close along the shore until he got the 
right bearing of the channel ; with the same 
attention that he gave his studies, he keeps his 
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boat in smooth water; with unflagging care 
he reaches the right landings at the proper 
time. His whole life is an example of what 
might have been to all. His voyage has 
been successful both morally and in a busi- 
ness sense. 

The third youth—you have all met him, as 
well as I. It was nothing but sheer lazi- 
ness ailed him. He often missed the roll- 
call; seldom had a lesson. All attempts 
on the part of teachers to arouse his dor- 
mant faculties were failures. He had no 
pride, no aspirations, no anything-at-all save 
his hulking, lazy self. If you ever want to 
have a look at him, you will find him in an 
eddy, swirling around in the lazy current, 
and it doesn’t discommode him a bit. If 
he had an escutcheon, its motto should be 
‘* Blessed be nothing,’’ and he would bea 
living exemplification of the beatitude. 

These extremes grade in all directions 
from the opposite poles to the centre. It is 
needless to tell you that the nearer you get 
to the equator the better for you and for all 
concerned. , 

You, as teachers, have a mighty respon- 
sibility resting upon you, that the coming 
generation shall be able to hold and ad- 
vance beyond where you now stand. You 
must consider that a// cannot be captains ; 
recollect that the f/e uphold the hands of 
the rank. A pyramid to be strong must be 
symmetrical. This applies to education 
precisely as to inert matter—save in this, a 
stone from the foundation may become the 
cap-stone! In that great truth lies the in- 
centive to persistent exertion. If you were 
to examine the monuments erected in every 
country and in every age, so far back as 
history goes—those raised by the mighty 
Moloch of War, to build the reputation of 
a Napoleon, a Frederick the Great, ora 
Wellington—what would be its surroundings? 
Destroyed cities, maimed men, unnamed 
graves, orphaned children, suffering, and 
sorrow. Cemented with tears and blood, 
these monuments are mighty, but not eternal. 
In the commercial world Alexander Stewart 
builds his colossal structure from the wreck- 
age of innumerable smaller business ven- 
tures crushed and forced to the wall that 
this great pile may be raised. But in 
itself are the elements of disintegration. It 
never was homogeneous, and the death of 
him who reared it had scarcely occurred, 
before the work of destruction began; and 
to-day it lives only in legend. 

How different this educational pyramid, 
standing alone in its blameless majesty, its 
top in the clouds, garnished all along the 
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ascent by those engaged in the stupendous 
and never-ending work. In friendly emu- 
lation they struggle manfully for a higher 
and better place; seldom a word of dispar- 
agement of those who have overtopped 
them, but rather a pean of praise from the 
whole host as some one more able or more 
energetic than the rest gains the apparent 
summit. But to him who has gained it 
other heights arise to be scaled, other blood- 
less victories to be won; so that, scarcely 
halting, he presses onward and upward. 

Now compare the incentive, the work, 
and the result, in and of the building of 
these three representative structures. The 
first was conceived in the desire for glory, 
and bears such fruit as fire, carnage, wounds, 
death, and every ill Pandora’s box ever con- 
tained, multiplied by the opportunity and 
passions of men. The second, while its 
achievements are less and its damages pro- 
portionately smaller, is simply the outwork- 
ing of an insatiable greed for gain. ‘The 
last, known as the Magnificent, has none of 
these appalling attendants. As a result, it 
shines as a pillar of fire, inviting, not luring, 
pilgrims to attempt its ascent, assuring to 
them the pleasure and content that a well- 
stocked mind must give, even if the purse 
be lean and the larder scanty. 


THE LICK TELESCOPE.* 


‘HERE is something almost romantic in 
| the design and construction of the mon- 
ster Lick Telescope. Being the greatest 
work of the kind ever undertaken, present- 
ing difficulties that nad never before been 
encountered, inviting and suffering draw- 
backs and disasters that seemed to be suff- 
cient to stagger the most persistent and 
painstaking skill; watched from day to day 
by a whole world of anxious observers, 
hovered over and caressed by the united 
wisdom of a generation—that lens has come 
into the world with its great cyclopean eye 
ready to pierce the mysteries of the heavens. 
Captain Thomas Fraser, superintendent of 
the Observatory, furnishes some hitherto un- 
published and highly interesting information 
concerning the grinding of the crown glass 
lens, and the plan adopted for transporting 
it from Cambridgeport, Mass., to San Jose. 
On the subject of the grinding, he says that 
the closest measurement at command was 


*Mr. James Lick, to whose generous bequest the 


world of science owes the great observatory in Cali- 


fornia, that bears his name, was originally a citizen 
of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
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the 100,ccoth part of an inch, but in grinding 
the great lens it was discovered that even 
this infinitesimal fraction was too large. A 
still finer measurement was required in re- 
ducing the lens in numberless places to 
thickness (itself unequal) that would exactly 
concentrate parallel rays of light filling a 
circle three feet in diameter, to a point a 
little larger than a pin. 

In order to reduce the fine measurement 
already at command, the following ingeni- 
ous arrangement was employed by Alvan 
Clark & Sons, makers of the lens:—A gas- 
jet was placed before a mirror, which sent 
the rays of light through a telescope to the 
great lens, thus magnifying the rays. The 
magnified light, passing through the great 
lens, was still further immensely magnified ; 
and, after having passed through this lens, 
it was observed through a second telescope, 
and thus further magnified. In this way 
the least failure of the great lens to concen- 
trate perfectly was detected, and there was 
also determined the amount of glass in it, at 
any given point, that had to be ground off, 
in order to secure a perfect focus. Thus a 
measurement of the 2,000,oooth part of an 
inch was secured. It took very little grind- 
ing to remove so small a thickness of glass 
from a given point, a gentle rubbing with 
the thumb being sufficient, as the glass is 
softer than common window glass. 

The two great lenses for the Lick tele- 
scope, on which the Messrs. Clark, of Cam- 
bridge, have been so long at work, are now 
practically completed, and will soon be sent 
to their destination. The plan adopted for 
shipping the double lens, worked out by 
Captain Fraser, 1s as follows:—The two 
glasses will first be wrapped separately in 
fifteen or twenty thicknesses of cloth, drawn 
very tight. The cloth will be cotton, and 
in order to make it soft and perfectly free 
from grit, it will be washed many times and 
thoroughly beaten. Next to the cloth will 
come a thick layer of cotton batting, and 
then a layer of paper. The lenses with 
their coverings will be packed tightly in a 
box. The shape of this box will conform 
to the shape of the lenses. The felt will be 
attached with glue, so that no nails will be 
anywhere near the glass. Outside of this 
wooden box and enclosing it will be a strong 
steel box, approaching the shape of a cube. 
The wooden box will be tightly packed into 
thesteel box withcurled hair. Toenclose this 
steel box will be still another steel box or 
chest, and the inner steel box will be kept 
from touching it by a large number of spiral 
“springs covering the whole interior of the 
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outer steel chest. The outer chest will be 
packed with asbestos, to render it fireproof, 
and both of the steel boxes will be made 
air-tight and waterproof. The outer chest 
will be suspended by pivots in a strong 
wooden frame, and a contrivance has been 
adopted for turning the chest one-quarter 
round every day during its progress to Cali- 
fornia. This is to prevent any molecular 
disarrangement in the glass and to avoid the 
danger of polarization, it being feared that 
the jarring of the train will disturb the pre- 
sent arrangement of the molecules, unless 
the position of the glass is daily changed 
and all lines of disturbance thus broken up. 
The glass will be insured for its full value 
—or rather its cost—$51,000, and all the 
precautions mentioned are taken to prevent 
any accident to it. It would probably be 
impossible to replace it, as Fell, who cast it, 
and the elder Clark, who ground it, are 
both old men. The glass will be shipped by 
express.—Boston Transcript. 
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JENNIE’S WATCHWORD. 


BY MINNIE E,. KENNEDY. 


\ JHAT an easy little verse !’’ exclaimed 
‘Y Jennie, as she opened the daintily- 
illuminated little volume from which she 
studied a text every morning. 

There was a verse for each day of the year, 
and Jennie called them breakfast-verses, be- 
cause she recited them to her father and 
mother at break fast-time. 

Each morning she learned one perfectly, 
so her mind was becoming a storehouse, in 
which were garnered Bible treasures. Her 
morning text was her watchword for the day, 
and she tried to remember it and act on its 
teachings. 

‘*A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.’’ 

It was not a hard task for the little girl to 
learn such a short verse, and long before the 
breakfast-bell sounded its summons she could 
recite it perfectly. 

‘* That will be a hard verse to remember 
if the girls tease me at school,’’ thought 
Jennie, as she laid her little text-book aside. 

A hasty temper was one of Jennie’s great- 
est faults, and though she struggled hard to 
overcome it, still it often led her to make 
unkind speeches to her little schoolmates, 
some of whom loved to tease her merely for 
the sake of arousing her anger. The very 
first day that she had gone to school, when 
she was quite a little girl, she had come home 
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in tears to her mother to complain that the 
girls had called her “‘ little pepper-pot,’’ and 
said that she got cross at everything. 

I am afraid she often gave her little friends 
plenty of occasion to make this charge, and 
deserved the name they gave her, but they 
were very much to blame, too, in trying to 
make her angry by teasing her and arousing 
her hasty temper. 

‘*A soft answer turneth away wrath.”’ 
The words lingered in her mind long after 
she had repeated them at the breakfast-table, 
but it was not until recess that she found any 
occasion for putting them into practice. 

Several of the children had gone out to 
the broad, smooth sidewalk in front of the 
school-house to jump rope, and Jennie was 
turning one end of the rope when the little 
girl who was jumping caught her foot in the 
rope and tripped. 

‘‘That was your fault!’’ she exclaimed 
angrily, turning to Jennie. ‘‘ You turned 
the rope so high that I couldn’t jump just 
on purpose, so it would be your turn to jump. 
It wasn’t fair, so!’’ 

Jennie’s cheeks flushed and her eyes 
sparkled with anger, for she knew that her 
little schoolmate’s charge was unjust. Gen- 
erally she would have returned an angry an- 
swer, and a quarrel would have followed, 
but her watchword came to her mind, ‘‘A 
soft answer turneth away wrath.’’ It was 
very hard for the little girl to put it into 
practice just then, for she was angry at her 
schoolmate, and she did not feel at all like 
speaking kindly to her, but by a mighty ef- 
fort she conquered her temper and said 
pleasantly : 

‘* I’m sorry if I turned the rope carelessly, 
Mamie, but indeed I didn’t mean to. You 
can take my turn to make up for it if you 
want to.’’ 

The angry expression left the little girl’s 
face, and she looked ashamed of her hasty 
accusation as she heard Jennie’s pleasant 
answer. 

**O, I didn’t really mean that,’’ she an- 
swered quickly, as she took Jennie’s place 
at the end of the rope. ‘‘ I was so cross be- 
cause I tripped that I didn’t mind what I 
said. You were real good not to get mad at 
me.’’ 

Don’t you think Jennie was glad that she 
had mastered her first hasty impulse ? 

‘*T’ll try a ‘soft answer’ again,’’ she said 
to herself, and several times that day she 
averted disputes by speaking gently, instead 
of angrily, when she was tempted to luse her 
temper. 

‘‘I’m going to take that verse for my 
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watchword always,’’ she said to her mother 
that night, when, cosily tucked up in her lit- 
tle white bed, she was having her good-night 
talk and kiss, and had told her mother how 
many times it had helped her through the 
day. 

Of course, she failed sometimes, and the 
hasty words would come before she remem- 
bered the ‘‘soft answer,’’ but many times 
she proved herself a little peace-maker, and 
not only avoided quarrels herself, but pre- 
vented disputes among her school-fellows. 

I wish all little girls could be persuaded 
to try Jennie’s watchword, ‘‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger.’’—Presbylerian. 
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UNCONSCIOUS NEEDS. 





T may be thought that with so many 
needs of which men are fully conscious, 
and which they are eagerly endeavoring to 
supply, it is somewhat superfluous to recount 
or consider those of which they are uncon- 
scious, and which cannot therefore trouble 
or distress them, If they cannot, with all 
their efforts, respond to the many needs 
which they feel, why lead them to search 
for others of which they know nothing? 
Yet the truth remains, that the deepest and 
most pathetic needs of humanity, those 
which appeal most loudly for succor to such 
as can discover them, are largely unfelt and 
unknown by the needy ones themselves. 
‘This unconsciousness of real necessities 
is not confined to childhood. The youth 
entering active life has many conscious 
wants. Full of vitality, he desires to put it 
forth ; he craves success in his enterprises ; 
wealth or fame or love or glory seem to him 
brilliant possibilities for which he will strive. 
Yet none of these things are so essential to 
his welfare as others of which he is pro- 
foundly unconscious—a firm moral principle 
that shall enable him to resist all allurements 
to evil; patience, perseverance, industry, 
economy, a kindly disposition, a love of 
justice, a benevolent heart. Whoever helps 
him to attain his conscious wants may 
benefit him and earn his gratitude, but he 
who can arouse within him a sense of the 
deeper needs of his nature and help him 
to supply them, is his truest friend and ben- 
efactor. 
This unconsciousness of the deepest needs 
is the greatest foe to all growth and im- 
provement. The contentment of the slave 
with his chains forges them more firmly than 
the tyranny of any mastercan do. It is when 
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the real need for liberty becomes also a 
conscious need that the era of freedom has 
begun. So with other evils; as long as we 
are unconscious that they are evils, content 
to abide in them, taking them as matters of 
course to be accepted, instead of foes to be 
conquered, so long they will retain their 
power over us. He who arouses us from 
this torpor, who shakes us out of our self-sat- 
isfied condition, even at the risk of disturb- 
ing Our passive ease and comfort, renders us 
a far greater service than if he ministered 
to a thousand wants which our fancy is con- 
stantly suggesting. 

If this be true, benevolence has a farther 
reaching service to render to mankind than 
is usually supposed. Not merely to listen 
to complaints, to relieve conscious suffering, 
and to supply recognized deficiencies, is her 
appointed work, but also to detect the pov- 
erty that fancies itself rich, the ignorance 
that thinks itself wise, the grievances suf- 
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fered unknowingly, the wrongs inflicted un- 
thinkingly, the sins committed without re- 
morse, the woes endured without effort to 
avert them. These are, indeed, needs that 
should appeal to every kind and generous 
heart. There are men and women who can- 
not hear of a wrong without longing to set 
it right, whether that wrong is openly 
known and felt or not. It may be a down- 
trodden child unconscious of its abuse, or 
an oppressed race which knows not of its op- 
pression, or a soul sitting in darkness that 
never heard of the light—their sympathies 
go out to the needy one, and they long to 
help him, even though he desires it not. It 
is this spirit which is to regenerate the 
world. The unconscious needs of mankind 
are crying aloud to those who have ears to 
hear and heart to respond, and benevolence 
has no better or greater work than to reveal 
these needs, and to assist in providing for 
them. Phila. Ledger. 
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** Ve may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye'’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer* 


HE meeting of the National Department 

of Superintendence will be held in the 
Hall of the National Museum, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, March 15, 16, and 17. _ The pro- 
gramme presents nine important topics for 
consideration. Upon each of these a for- 
mal report will be presented; this to be fol- 
lowed by discussion, prominent members 
being named for the discussion of each topic. 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham will open the discus- 
sion upon ‘* The Teacher’s 
County, City, State, and National’’—the re- 
port on this subject being made by Supt. A. 
J. Rickoff, of Yonkers, New York. The 


report upon ‘‘ The Best System of County | 


and City School Supervision ’’ will be made 
by State Supt. E. E. Higbee, and that on 
‘‘ Industrial Education in our Public 
Schools,’’ by Supt. James MacAllister, of 
Philadelphia. Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, 
is named for the discussion of the question 
of supervision. Washington is a good place 
to visit at this time of the year, and the 


Certificate— | 


| season of Arbor Day. 
| ers will do well to think of it thus early, and 


| calendar. 
proper direction of educational work a | 
good thing for consideration at any season. | reasons for an annual Arbor Day in the cal- 


County Superintendents are properly on 
the alert for good lectures, exhibitions, or 
entertainments during the week of the an- 
nual Institute. We have recently enjoyed 
a unique entertainment, to which we take 
pleasure in calling the attention of these of- 
ficers. We confidently recommend the pro- 
gramme as a novelty in its way, chaste in 
character, aad one that will be enjoved by 
any Institute. ‘‘The Till Family,’’ of Eng- 
land, four members, are vocalists of fair 
ability, who have with them a wonderful 
musical instrument which they call the Rock 
Harmonicon, with a compass of five octaves, 
made of ringing stones of varying lengths 
and weights, each giving its own proper 
tone, and thus enabling a very wide range 
of musical selections to be played upon 
them. The programme is further varied by 
performances on the musical glasses, the 
zither, and other musical instruments. For 
further information, persons interested may 
address William Till, Bayonne, New Jersey. 


THE coming of Spring brings with it the 
Directors and teach- 


to plan for its practical observance in the 
planting of trees, vines, and shubbery about 
their schools and homes. It is the schools 
that will do most to fix this day firmly in the 
Prof. Brewer, of Yale, is quoted 
as remarking that there are three good 
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endar of the schoolchildren. ‘‘ In the first 
place it gives them a gocd deal of nature’s 
teaching, of which they are sorely in need ; 

then, too, it is the means of spreading wood- 

growing in the State; and, in the third 
place, it beautifies the country.”’ 


Dr. Epwarp Brooks left Philadelphia 
February 22d for De Funiak Springs, Flo- 
rida, where he will spend some five or six 
weeks as Dean of the Teachers’ Normal 
Institute of the Florida Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. In addition to the general direction 
of the Institute, he will give special courses 
of lectures on Methods of Culture, Teach- 
ing and School Economy. In this work he 
will be assisted by instructors of ability and 
reputation. The Normal Institute will re- 
main in session until March 31st. It is with 
good reason that State Supt. Russell congrat- 
ulates the management upon having securea 
the services of Dr. Brooks, who is one of the 
foremost practical educators of the country. 
Florida is a promising field, and De Funiak 
Springs a live shoot from the vigorous 
Chautauqua stem. 


Tue Teachers and the Board of Directors 
of the public schools of Easton, Tuesday 
evening, February 22, decided to make 
some suitable recognition of the fact that 
Mr. W. W. Cottingham, the Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Easton, has completed 
a third of a century’s service, and that he is 
the oldest school superintendent in the 
United States. Supt. Cottingham’s ad- 
ministration of the school affairs of Easton 
has been characterized by quiet common 
sense, of all qualities the most substantial. 
We congratulate him upon the good work 


* he has done during more than thirty years 


of a busy life, and upon the distinction of 
being the oldest Superintendent in contin- 
ued service among thousands of school offi- 
cials employed in the work of supervsion 
throughout the country. May he have 
many years of still increasing usefulness yet 
before him as Superintendent of the schools 
of Easton. 


SOME years ago, Washington was spoken 
of as the hottest city in the Union, and resi- 
dents were glad to get away from it during 
thesummer. People now stay later and come 
back earlier from the seashore and the moun- 
tains. The summers have grown more moist 
and cooler. Mr. Saunders, the botanist of 
the Agricultural Department, and a member 
of the Park Commission, regards this 
change as wholly due to the planting of trees, 
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of which some two or three thousand are 
planted each year. He says there are now 
about seventy thousand trees in the city, and 
every leaf is going through a process of evap- 
oration which cools the atmosphere about 
it. The effect of a few trees would not be 
noticed, but the myriad leaves of all the 
trees in the city so cool the atmosphere as 
actually to change the climate, and render 
it pleasant in summer. More than this, they 
have rendered it more healthful. Washing- 
ton is now a forest of beautiful trees that are 
cooling the air, and at the same time suck- 
ing the dampness out of the ground, and con- 
suming the malaria of the atmosphere, making 
the city at once healthful and delightful. 


Our readers seem to find something in 
The Journal if we may judge from what 
they say in regard to it. Within the past 
few days, Mr. W. H. Neil, secretary of 
Hamlin school district, McKean county, 
renewing subscription for his Board, writes: 
‘*Every Board of Directors should take 
The Journal, It is worth to a district five 
times its cost,’’ 


Orricers of School Boards desiring 
blanks for the publication of the annual 
financial statement of the School District, 
as required by law, or Order Books upon 
Treasurer, for the use of the Board, either 
in blank, or with blanks printed specially 
for use of the District, can get what they 

want by addressing the office of Zhe School 
Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 

THE Public Education Association is 
doing most valuable work for Philadelphia. 
The aims of the Society are that it shall be 
a centre for work and a medium for the ex- 
pression of opinion in all matters pertaining 
to education—as the appointment of super- 
irtendents ; the compilation of school laws ; 
the hygiene of schools; the adequate pay 
and better qualification of teachers; and, 
above all, to secure as far as possible, uni- 
versal education by bringing under instruc- 
tion the large class of children who are 
growing up in ignorance in the city. The 
annual report gives the following as a state- 
ment of what has been accomplished in 
public education as follows: 

The institution of the department of super- 
intendence, with the recent increase of force by 
which the efficiency of this department has been 
largely augmented and thoroughly organized. 

The selection of a superintendent whose 
ability is recognized as well in the collegiate 
centres as in the field of public education. 3. 
The introduction of sewing into the curriculum 
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of the Normal School, and its more recent in- 
troduction, based upon the success of the earlier 
experiment, into the lower grades of schools, by 
which twenty-five thousand girls are now re- 
ceiving regular, systematic instruction in needle- 
work, 4. The universal acknowledgment that 
the most complete and satisfactory exhibition of 
this work ever made in this country was that of 
the sewing done in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia, made in the spring at the Industrial 
Exhibition at New York. 5. The institution of 
the Manual Training School, now entering upon 
its second year, the recent increase of its facili- 
ties for instruction and the number of teachers, 
by which two hundred and fifty boys are now 
under this instruction. 6. The revision of the 
course of instruction, by which the primary, sec- 
ondary and grammar schools have been brought 
into accordance with the most advanced and 
approved methods of instruction. 7. The in- 
troduction of the study of government, with the 
object of preparing pupils for the intelligent ex- 
ercise of their rights as citizens, and which has 
met with very general approval. 8. The pro- 
gress of the reorganization of the schools under 
supervising principals, by which a considerable 
number of the largest schools have been placed 
under the direction of able and experienced 
principals. 9. The lectures of the superinten- 
dent on the history and philosophy of education, 
which have been largely attended by the teach- 
ers during the past year, and in which they con- 
tinue to manifest great interest. 10. The as- 
sumption by the board of the kindergarten 
system of schools, rendered possible by the 
liberal action of Councils in appropriating $15,- 
ooo to enable the Board to make a start, which 
will, no doubt, demonstrate the advantages of 
carryine the work of training to the masses of 
young children who have, heretofore, been out- 
side of the reach of the public school system. 
11. The vindication of the present method of 
selection of the Central Board, by the recent 
appointment to that Board of a woman so 
eminently qualified to assist in the administra- 
tion of public education. 


THE following list of ‘‘ short, condensed, 
but stimulating pieces—most of which may 
be read at an evening’s leisure—will serve to 
give an impulse toward longer works.’’ They 
are named by William H. Harris, LL. D., in 
the Common School Educator, as representa- 
tive types of valuable works, which, if read 
and re-read at intervals of time, will culti- 
vate a literary taste in the right direction. 
They are especially commended to teachers, 
as being representative of types of valuable 
literature. The following is Mr. Harris’ list : 

1. Wordsworth's Ode, /ntimations of Jmmor- 
tality, styled by Emerson the high-water mark 
of modern English poetry.—z2. Carlyle’s trans- 
lation of Richter's Dream ; given at the close of 
his essay, “ Jean Paul Richter Again.” Its con- 
tent is the protest of the heart against atheism or 
pantheism.—3. Zhe Za/e. Translated by Car- 
lyle from Goethe, with notes indicating its pur- 
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port: an adumbration of the evolution of ideas 
in modern history. The reader will be interested 
to read another interesting interpretation of this 
fairy story in Dr. Hedge’s ‘‘ Hours with Ger- 
man Classics.""—4 Saconta/a, translated from 
Kalidasa, the East Indian poet, by Sir William 
Jones (published in his complete works and also 
separately). This translation is livelier and 
easier to follow than the more recent ones, 
which surpass it in accuracy.—5. Chapter on 
Natural Supernaturalism in Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’"—6. Emerson’s poems on 7he Jest 
and Zhe So/ution.—7. The Fall of the House of 
Usher, by Edgar A. Poe. This sensational piece 
by way of variety ; it contains, under a thin veil, 
Poe's autobiographical portraiture, which is 
again reflected entire in the poem, ‘ The 
Haunted Palace.""—8. Odin, from Carlyle’s 
‘Hero Worship.”—9. Zhe Prose Edda, as 
given in Mallat's “ Northern Antiquities.""—1o. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner—ii and 12. 
Chapters on An Jncident in Modern History, 
and on Symdo/s, from Carlyle’s “Sartor Resar- 
tus.""—13. Cousin's History of Modern Philoso- 
phy, first ten chapters, being an introduction to 
the study of philosophy.—14. Carlyle’s essay on 
The Niebelungen Lied, in his ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings.”"—15. Longfellow's translation of 
Shelling’s Essay on Dante's Divina Comedia. 
—16. The Hero as Poet, Carlyle’s ‘‘ Hero Wor- 
ship.”"—17. Nova/is, Carlyle’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings.” —18. The Obsequtes of Mignon, from 
“ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship.’’"—19. The 
first part of Fichte’s Destination of Man, Hedge's 
“German Prose Writers.""—-20. The Pedagogical 
Province, “‘ Wilhelm Meister's Travels.’’—21. 
Chapters on The Everlasting No, The Centre of 
Indifference and The Everlasting Yea, from 
Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus."——22. Calderon's 
World Theatre. See Trench’s analysis and 
partial translation.—23. Emerson's poem, Zhe 
Prohlem..——24. Tennyson's /n Memoriam.—25. 
Ruskin's Crown of Wild Olive. 
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CLARION STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. . 





THIRTEENTH NORMAL SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


HE Thirteenth Normal School district 
was created by special act of the Legis- 
lature in 1874. It includes the five counties 
of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean and 
Warren. Efforts, more or less active, have 
been making since that time looking towards 
the organization of theschool. Strong men 
and true, with wise plan and steady purpose, 
pressed the work towards completion until 
the e/eventh State Normal School opens its 
doors to student-teachers and others desir- 
ous of enjoying the excellent facilities for 
academic training which it will afford. The 
following account of proceedings we take 
from the Clarion Democrat of February 17th: 
‘*The Committee appointed by State au- 
thority to examine the buildings and gr ‘nds 
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of the proposed Clarion State Normal School 
met here for the purpose of their appoint- 
ment on last Tuesday. There were present 
Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction ; Prof. H. S. Jones, City 
Superintendent of Erie; Senator J. M. 
Greer, of Butler; Hon. Greer Orr, of Kit- 
tanning; Hon. J. H. Osmer, of Franklin ; 
Prof. M. O. Campbell, Superintendent of 
McKean county, and Prof. C. F. McNutt, 
Superintendent of Clarion county, all of 
whom arrived in town on Monday afternoon 
or evening, and at ten oclock on Tuesday 
morning reported themselves in readiness to 
proceed to business. A procession, consist- 
ing of the committee accompanied by the 
Board of Trustees, stockholders, and promi- 
nent educators from various sections of the 
county and State, thereupon took up the 
line of march, and a few minutes later were 
seen wending their way up the gentle slope 
leading to the building which is to be occu- 
pied as the new Normal School. A tempor- 
ary Organization was at once formed on en- 
tering the building, by the election of Dr. 
Higbee as President and Supt. Jones as Sec- 
retary, after which Hon. J. H. Osmer was 
elected to preside as permanent President. 

** Dr. Higbee read the act of the legislature 
defining the requirements necessary to be 
possessed by a Normal School before being 
entitled to recognition by the State. A 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Greer and 
Orr, was then appointed to examine the 
papers relating to the title of the property, as 
well as the assets and liabilities of the insti- 
tution, which being finished to their satis- 
faction, the committee in a body proceeded 
to examine the building from attic to found- 
ation. Among the apartments which called 
forth special commendation from members 
of the committee, as well as others, was the 
spacious school hall on the third floor, pro- 
nounced by many the finest Normal School 
hall in the State. ‘(he dormitories were next 
visited, where the investigation was continued 
with very satisfactory results. The large 
and cheerfully-arranged dining-room and 
other apartments on the first floor, the spa- 
cious halls, conveniently arranged sleeping 
apartments, bath-rooms and water-closets on 
the second and third floors, and the excel- 
lent system of heating and ventilation in use 
throughout the entire buildings, as well as 
the excellent system of drainage in course 
of completion, were all considered most 
favorably by the committee. In fact, the 
substantial and convenient arrangements 
noticeable on every hand, could not fail to 
convince all of the excellent judgment dis- 
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played by the building committee, who have 
given the minutest details their personal at- 
tention, and for which they are deserving of 
unbounded praise. 

‘* Dinner had been prepared at the Jones 
and Loomis Hotels for the committee, the 
invited guests and citizens, and at each of 
these well-kept hostelries nearly one hun- 
dred persons sat down to tables laden with 
every luxury that could be found in the 
market. After dinner the Strattanville 
brass band, engaged for the occasion, dis- 
coursed lively music in front of the hotels, 
while the guests and others spent the time 
in pleasant social converse until 2:30, the 
time announced for the meeting at Framp- 
ton’s Opera House. 

‘*At the hour appointed, the Opera House 
was comfortably filled with an intelligent 
audience, including a large number of ladies. 
The meeting was called to order by Capt. 
W. W. Barr, chairman of the committee on 
programme, who in a few well-chosen words 
stated the object of the meeting, after which 
the following named officers were elected : 
President, Hon. James Campbell; Vice- 
Presidents, Nathan Myers, Porter Haskell, 
M. Arnold, G. V. Phillips, David Lawson, 
David Bowman, Geo. W. Arnold, J. L. 
Shallenberger, Maj. B. J. Reid, C. A. Ran- 
kin, Charles Leeper, Charles Kaufman ; Sec- 
retaries, Geo. F. Kribbs, John B. Patrick 
and A. A. Carlisle. 

‘* The first speaker was State Supt. Hig- 
bee, who highly commended our people for 
the work they have accomplished towards 
the advancement of our educational interests 
and impressed upon his hearers the import- 
ance of hearty co-operation in the further- 
ance of the work so well begun. He was 
followed by Supt. Jones, Hon. J. M. Greer 
and Hon. J. H. Osmer, all of whom spoke 
on the value of the location of such an in- 
stitution in our town, and the great import- 
ance of education in general. After further 
remarks by G. W. Arnold and a stirring ad- 
dress by Judge Campbell, the meeting ad- 
journed to reassemble in a stockholders’ 
meeting at the arbitration room in the 
Court House at 7 p. m., to hear the report 
of the examining committee and transact 
such other business as might offer. This 
meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Judge Campbell, in the chair. ‘The 
first business of the meeting was the reading 
by the Secretary of the report of the exam- 
ining committee. (Found elsewhere in the 
official department of this issue of Zhe 
Journal.) On motion, A. G. Corbett was 
appointed to fill the vacancy in the Board of 
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Trustees caused by the resignation of J. T. 
Maffett, Esq. 

‘*State Supt. Higbee then stated that 
twelve names had heen handed to him, from 
which he was authorized to select six per- 
sons as State Trustees. His appointments, 
as read, were as follows: For the term end- 
ing May, 1887—R. G. Yingling and David 
Bowman ; for the school year ending May, 
1888—W. W. Barr and W. W. Greenland ; 
and for the term expiring May, 1889—Jno. 
F. Brown and J. Lloyd Shallenberger. 

‘* After remarks by Hon. A. W. Smiley, 
and the appointment of a meeting of the 
Trustees for the election of a principal, the 
business meeting was formally adjourned.”’ 

Prof. A. J. Davis, former County Super- 
intendent of Clarion, has been elected to 
the principalship. 


1 _.. 


THE GRAND ARMY AND THE 
ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


LATE ENCAMPMENT AT HARRISBURG-——VINDICA- | 


TION OF INSPECTOR SAYERS, ETC, 
"THE recent encampment at Harrisburg of 

the delegates from the Grand Army 
posts of the State was very large. Over a 
thousand comrades were gathered together 
from all sections of the Commonwealth. 
The session throughout was a very harmo- 
nious one, and seems to have given almost 
universal satisfaction. It is a matter of 
great interest, therefore, to the Department 
of Public Instruction to know the general 
sentiment of this large body of representative 
men in reference to the condition and man- 
agement ot the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools ; 
It is no difficult matter to find what this 
general sentiment was. 

During the past year, as the result of a 
so-called investigation of these schools, the 
Male Inspector, Rev. Mr. Sayers, was de- 
clared to be unfit for his office, on account 
of gross neglect. Indeed, very plain insin- 
uations of fraud and perjury were publicly 
made and embraced in the charges against 
him ; and he was promptly dismissed from 
his position, together with his co-worker, 
Mrs. E. E. Hutter. 

Summary dismissal from office under such 
charges was regarded by Mr. Sayers as un- 
merited, and he was unwilling to remain 
silent under these imputations, feeling most 
keenly the public disgrace which it in- 
volved. He availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity, both public and private, firmly to 
protest, pronouncing every charge against 
him false and malignant. 
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Had he been guilty, he should have been 
deposed not only from his office as Inspec- 
tor, but also from his office as minister of 
the Gospel and Chaplain of the Grand 
Army of the State. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction very publicly made 
known his judgment inthe matter. Indeed, 
he had relied upon the integrity and faith- 
fulness of the Inspector to such an extent 
as to enforce in almost every case his recom- 
mendations and suggestions, and could see 
no reason whatever for his abrupt dismissal 
from office, and the appointment of another 
male Inspector without the slightest consul- 
tation with the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools. 

The inference was at once clear to the 
Superintendent that no one in the Depart- 
ment was deemed worthy of any confidence, 
and that the Department, to be saved from 
utter corruption, was thereafter to be man- 
aged indirectly through other and new agen- 
cies, in clear antagonism with the whole an- 
tecedent management. Indeed, this was 
not left to inference. The Superintendent 
was himself publicly requested to resign, 
under all the odium of the charges widely 
spread over the country, and was given to 
understand that the Executive regarded the 
Department of Public Instruction as with- 
out any Superintendent—and all this be- 
cause the latter had seen fit to promote a 
deserving clerk in the line of proper civil 
service reform ! 

Apropos of this, however, does it not 
seem surprising that the management of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools could have been 
maintained at all? Had they been in the 


| condition alleged as the ground of such 


bold action, they would have fallen to pieces 
long before this. None but good scaouls 
could maintain their organization against 
such an assault. 

Now, the Grand Army organization from 
all parts of the State, was fully acquainted 
with all the charges against Mr. Sayers. 
The whole matter was notorious. ‘They had 
through many of the Posts supplemented 
his inspection and made themselves ac- 
quainted with the management and condi- 
tion of the Schools. Indeed, the new-made 
Inspector was a member of their own body ; 
his report was printed by the State printer, 
and circulated far and wide. Nothing had 
been hidden. The challenge had been 
made with equal boldness fro and con. The 
gauntlet was as promptly taken up as it had 
been thrown down. No preliminaries were 
left ambiguous. 

Under these circumstances the action of 
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the State Encampment must be a source of 
great satisfaction to Mr. Sayers, as it is to 
the Superintendent of the schools. Not- 
withstanding this whole array of accusation, 
verging at times upon both civil and crimi- 
nal prosecution, and studiously spread and 
kept before the public through the news- 
papers of the land, the Encampment re- 
elected as Chaplain the deposed and dis- 
graced (?) Inspector with a very significant 
majority, and in addition to this passed an 
emphatic resolution, regarded by all as a 
token of full confidence, and a vindication 
of his fidelity in so far as this could be made, 
pending an investigation by another body. 
We are assured by leading members of the 
Grand Army who were present that no sub- 
ject brought before the Encampment at 
Harrisburg was considered or disposed of 
with more general or more hearty evidence 
of interest and approval. 

No plainer indication of the sentiment of 
the Grand Army could be asked for ; and 
we congratulate Mr, Sayers that a part at 
least of his wearing burden has been taken 
away, and that much of the envenomed 
sting of his accusers has been removed. 

A few words touching the course of leg- 
islation, in reference to the Soldirs’ Orphan 
Schools, as recommended by the Encamp- 
ment : Under the present law all admissions 
cease June 1, 1887, and the schools close 
June 1, 1890. No one can think that the 
Legislature will refuse the necessary appro- 
priations—thus closing the schools ab- 
ruptly, and sending out more than two 
thousand children, a large portion of whom 
must be maintained by the Grand Army 
Posts or by the supervisors of the poor in 
their respective counties. This would be 
gross injustice to the children, and to the 
managers also, who in view of the present 
law have continued their large investment, 
which would suddenly become almost value- 
less. ‘The Grand Army expressed great ab- 
horrence of any such action. 

The change suggested, however, is that 
the law be repealed so far as admissions are 
concerned, extending the time to 1888. 
‘This we regard as unwise. If the law is to 
be changed at all it would be far better to 
close the schools in 1889, instead of 1890. 
This will give abundant time to make all 
necessary arrangements, and this will be the 
time covered by the appropriations of the 
present Legislature, and the time in which 
the commission of the present Superinten- 
dent expires. 

Then, if any general legislation in regard 
to industrial schools or the care of destitute 
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orphans in the Commonwealth is deemed 
necessary, it will be free from all entangle- 
ment with the present system of Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, which has always been re- 
garded as merely temporary and unsatisfac- 
tory. It will also be wholly separate from 
the Department of Public Instruction, which 
already requires the undivided attention 
and the whole time of its Superintendent. 

It is now too late to divorce the two 
departments. It should have been done 
years ago. The schools should close with- 
out the disarrangement of a new office and 
new officers, and the way be opened for 
some much-needed legislation for the care 
and training of the destitute orphan chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth—a system more 
permanent and satisfactory than the farm- 
ing-out method which has been so long 
maintained in reference to the Soldiers’ 
Orphans. 

nuadialanninin 
‘*HALF-EDUCATED COLLEGIANS.”’ 





Mr. EpiTor: In your editorial on the above 
subject, you say much that is true; and yet al- 
so fail to call attention to one or two important 
subjects in relation to the connection of college 
men with our public school system. 

You state that college graduates object to be- 
ing examined by the County Superintendents, 
but “ think that they should go free."’ Certainly. 
To graduate in a Pennsylvania College requires 
not less than six or seven years of study for the 
classical course; in the scientific courses five or 
six years. Now, numbers of boys and girls gradu- 
ate at Normal Schools in a séug/e year. These 
are admitted to teach without further examina- 
tion, while the college man must be examined, 
—often by aman who knows nothing ofa liberal 
education. *If it is right to exempt the Nor- 
mal graduate with his ove or /wo years’ course 
of study, then certainly it is proper to exempt 
the college man with his five to seven years of 
study. 

Then again, many of the subjects taught in 
our public schools, and on which examinations 
are based, are impractical, and of a nature un- 
favorable to hold in mind through many years. 
To illustrate: | have been asked on examina- 
tions, by excellent superintendents, questions 
involving obscure cases in arithmetic, not on 
practical, every-day problems, but ‘‘ catch prob- 
lems,’’ as they are called; in grammar, on 
puzzles in construction; in reading, questions 
on use of emphasis, inflection, etc., and not by 
hearing me read; in writing, on the elements 
in letters, and not on a sample of my writing. 
I have no doubt at all in my own mind thata 
man who has received a college education, and 
has the elements of a teacher in him, is many 
times better qualified to teach than the 
Normal school graduate, even if he has forgot- 
ten much that the Normal graduate now knows. 
The long training has its value; things which 
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have been once studied, and have then slipped 
from the mind, will soon come back in the 
school-room. What college men ask is simply 
this, that they be put oa a par with Normal 
graduates in reference to examinations, and to 
merit this treatment they are willing to have a 
professor of pedagogy in the college, and also 
to submit their graduates to a State Board of 
Examiners. Respectfully, G. G. GROFF. 

Bucknell University, Pa. 

Our good friend Prof. Groff makes the 
very common mistake of comparing unlike 
things, and thus his argument becomes a 
non sequitur, and fails, we think, to establish 
the point he is desirous of making. Our 
State Normal Schools are a part of our com- 
mon school system, and their function is to 
train teachers for the common schools. 
Colleges are intended to educate in general 
scholarship, especially in the higher branches, 
without reference to the art of teaching, for 
which they are not equipped; and do not 
pretend to train in the elementary branches. 
Hence the longer a student remains in the 
college classes, the farther away he gets 
from elementary common school work and 
the proper methods of doing it; and there- 
fore, not unfrequently, he fails to compete 
successfully with Normal School pupils at 
the district examination, or in the school- 
room if he should get there, because his 
education has been for a widely different 
purpose. Two years in a good Normal 
School, thoroughly drilled in common 
school branches, and the proper methods of 
teaching them, qualify a person to teach a 
common school vastly better than six or 
seven years devoted to a college course 
which has no such end in view, and is not 
arranged for such special professeonal work. 
In fact, they are so unlike that there is no 
comparison between them. 

Puzzles, conundrums and obscure catch- 
questions in scholarship, are out of place and 
censurable in any examination for teachers’ 
certificates. The object should not be to 
puzzle, disconcert or defeat the applicant, 
but to ascertain in a fair and kindly manner 
what is the applicant’s general knowledge 
of the branches to be taught, and whether 
he knows how to teach them. The law in 
point is a matter too often overlooked, and 
one which the two extreme classes of candi- 
dates, namely, illiterates and college students, 
hardly ever think of, until it confronts them 
at the official examinations. It is not ab- 
struse catch questions, but sometimes the 
fairest questions that can be asked, that 
pierce the joints of imperfect armor more 
effectually than any put by cranky and 
narrow pedants. Suppose, for instance, 
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that the County Superintendent should put 
this proposition before a lot of undergradu- 
ates, or, if you please, alumni of colleges, 
who seek employment in the common 
schools: ‘‘ Taking the text-books in general 
use in the schools, what is the proper and 
best method of teaching descriptive and 
physical geography ?’’ In nine cases out of 
ten, this very simple and obviously proper 
test question would cut the ground from 
under their feet, and leave them helpless 
and speechless before the examiner—pro- 
foundly ignorant of the subject thus rightly 
put before them, and utterly unable to ex- 
plain it, and perhaps at their wits’ end on 
the teachers’ piatform. 

The Professor’s allusion to penmanship, 
however, is merely a repetition of the old- 
time complaints against County Superinten- 
dents, and confirms all we have said on that 
subject. The examinations by the Superin- 
tendent are not for the promotion of pupils 
from one grade to another, in which case 
proficiency in scholarship alone would do. 
They are the basis upon which to issue 
teachers’ certificates—which 1s a very differ- 
ent thing. Penmanship is one of the graphic 
arts, and has its governing rules and prin- 
ciples as in any other art. He who would 
undertake to teach it must understand and 
be able to apply them, or quit the field. A 
specimen of the applicant’s hand-writing, 
even if excellent, is not sufficient. It isthe 
imperative duty of the Superintendent to 
find out, if he can, what the applicant 
knows about /eaching penmanship, and mark 
him up or down accordingly. 

The time has gone by when anybody can 
teach a common school by simply assigning 
to pupils so many pages or paragraphs of a 
text-book to be memorized over night, and 
recited verbatim next day; and the time 
of school children is too precious to keep 
them waiting in their seats until the teacher 
can remember what he has forgotten, if he 
ever knew it. We must have teachers who 
know the very day they take charge of the 
school exactly what to do, and how to do 
it. The schools are for the pupils, not the 
teachers. The latter are employees, selected 
to perform certain duties of a professional 
nature, and have no right to be employed 
unless they are qualified, no matter who 
they are or where they come from. 

If young men go to college with the ex- 
pectation that it will, of itself, prove a pass- 
port to employment as teachers in the com- 
mon schools, they deceive themselves and 
very often miss their aim. But if, after the 
broad culture of a college course, they are 
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desirous of teaching the common branches, 
let them spend three months at one of our 
best equipped State Nurmal Schools betore 
presenting themselves to the County Super- 
intendent, and they will learn more about 
elementary scholarship and the art of teach- 
ing than they had dreamed of in all their 
lives before. 

We leave the subject for the present, with 
this passing mention, although it opens up 
a very large field of discussion. We may 
refer toitagain. In the meantime we thank 
Prof. Groff for giving us the opportunity 
to say thus much now. 


NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS—VIII. 


'T’HE first white settlers of America came 
| at once into contact with a strange, 
barbarous, benighted people, whose friend- 
ship they politicly cultivated, so long as 
they were weak, and whom they came to 
look upon as natural enemies, to be extir- 
pated at all hazards, so soon as they became 
strong. Unfortunately for this people, it 
appears the most prominently in our history 
in its réle of hostility to the whites. Our 
earliest notion of an Indian, derived frum 
a hasty study of the history of the colonial 
period, is of a painted fiend, with tomahawk 
in hand, pursuing with peculiar vindictive- 
ness defenceless women and hapless chil- 
dren. Whatever else may be related of him 
is overshadowed by this grim phantom of 
savage cruelty. And yet in justice, not 
merely to the Indian, but also to ourselves, 
if we would know the whole truth of his- 
tory, we should reflect that it is only oc- 
casionally that he makes this unwelcome 
appearance—that his acts of atrocity are 
mere episodes in his life. If we would 
know him thoroughly, we must see him 
likewise in his wigwam when his war-paint 
is off, converse with him, learn his ideas, 
his way of living, his habits and his pas- 
times. We shall find him, no doubt, in a 
low state of culture, ignorant, lazy, dis- 
gustingly filthy, and altogether not an 
agreeable associate, if we are at all fastidi- 
ous in our tastes; but we cannot fail of be 
coming interested in him as illustrating one 
phase of our common humanity. 

The Indians along the Atlantic coast, 
with whom the English had their first 
dealings, belonged to one large family, 
commonly known as the Algonkin family, 
which under various names—Abnakies, 
Narragansetts, Pequots, etc., in New Eng- 
land, Lenni Lenape in Pennsylvania, Pow- 
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hatans in Virginia—occupied the whole 
coast from Nova Scotia to the Cape Fear 
river, speaking dialects of the same language, 
similar in their habits and at about the same 
stage of culture. A description of one tribe 
would apply in general to them all. But 
instead of compiling such a description, 
we shall perhaps render the reader a service 
more real by laying before him some of the 
original material therefor, as we find it in 
our note-book, in the shape of extracts 
from early accounts of the Indians of New 
England. 

In Rosier’s account of Weymouth’s voy- 
age we find this description of the natives of 
the coast of Maine in 1605 : 

‘* The shape of their bodies is very well 
proportionable, they are well countenanced, 
not very tall nor big, but in stature like to 
us; they paint their bodies with black, 
their iaces, some with red, some with black, 
some with blue. . Their clothing is 
beaver-skins or deer-skins cast over them 
like amantle and hanging down to their 
knees, made fast together upon the shoulder 
with leather; some of them had sleeves, 
most had none: some had buskins of such 
leather sewed: they have besides a piece of 
beaver-skin made fast about their waists 

. They suffer no hair to grow on their 
faces, but on their heads very long and 
very black, which those that have wives 
bind up behind with a leather string, in a 
long round knot. . Their canoes are 
made without any iron, of the bark of a 
birch tree, strengthened within with ribs and 
hoops of wood, in so good a fashion and 
with such ingenious art, as they are able to 
bear seven or eight persons.’’ 

These Indians evidently sought to make 
a favorable impression upon the strangers, 
and for this purpose decked themselves in 
gala-day attire. We find particular mention 
of six of them, ‘‘ who had beautified them 
selves after their manner very 
though their clothing was not differing from 
the former, yet they had newly painted their 
faces very deep, some all black, some red, 
with stripes of excellent blue over their up 
One of them 
head, 
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per lips, nose and chin. vor 
a kind of coronet about his 
very cunningly, of a substance li 
colored red, broad, and more thar 
ful in depth, which we imag 
insigne of his superiority.’’ 

Archer gives, in his account of Gosnold’s 
voyage, a very similar description of the In- 
dians along the coast of Massachusetts : 

‘¢ These people are in color swart, their 
hair long, uptied with a knot in the part 
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behind the head. They paint their bodies, 
which are strong and well porportioned . 

They are all naked, saving about their 
shoulders certain loose deer skins, and near 
their waists seal-skins tied fast like to Irish 
dimmie trousers.’’ At Cape Cod ‘‘a young 
Indien came to the captain, armed with his 
bow and arrows, and had certain plates of 
copper hanging at his ears.”’ On another 
occasion ‘‘ there came unto the ship’s side 
divers canoes, the Indians appareled as 
aforesaid, with tobacco and pipes steeled 
with copper, skins, artificial strings and 
other trifles to barter; one had hanging 
about his neck a plate of rich copper, in 
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length a foot, fora breast-plate ; the ears of | 


all the rest had pendants of copper. Also 
one of them had his face painted over, and 
his head stuck with feathers in manner of a 
turkey-cock’s train.’”’ 

This mention of copper ornaments among 
the Indians at this early day is especially 
interesting, as indicating an extensive com- 
merce among them, the nearest point at 
which this article could be obtained being 
the shore of Lake Superior, more than a 
thousand miles distant. 

The prevalent idea of an Indian wigwam 
is derived from the ‘‘teepe’’ of the Plain 
Indians at the present day—a conical struc- 
ture formed of a frame-work of long poles 
over which is stretched a covering of tanned 
hides, The dwellings of the eastern In- 
dians were, however, constructed in a man- 
ner quite different from these, as may be 
seen from the following description, taken 
from Bradford’s and Winslow’s Journal. 

‘* The houses were made with long young 
sapling trees bended, and both ends stuck 
into the ground. They were made round 
like unto an arbor, and covered down to the 
ground with thick and well-wrought mats ; 
and the door was not over a yard high, 
made of a mat to open. The chimney was 
a wide open hole at the top; for which 
they had a mat to close when they pleased. 
One might stand and go upright in them. 
In the midst were four little trunches (stakes) 
knocked into the ground and small sticks 
laid over, on which they hung their pots, 
and what they had toseethe. Round about 
the fire they lay on mats, which are their 
beds. . In the houses we found wooden 
bowls, trays and dishes, earthen pots, hand- 
baskets made of crab-shells wrought together ; 
there were also baskets of sundry sorts, big- 
ger and some lesser, finer and some coarser. 
Some were curiously wrought with black and 
white in pretty works, and sundry other of 
their household stuff.”’ 
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Daniel Gookin, writing fifty years later 
and with a more extensive knowledge of the 
New England Indians, gives a similar 
description of their ‘‘ houses or wigwams,”’ 
some of which astonish us by their great 
size: 

‘* They are built with small poles fixed in 
the ground, bent and fastened together 
with barks of trees oval or arbor-wise on the 
top. The best sort of their houses are 
covered very neatly, tight, and warm, with 
barks of trees, slipped from their bodies at 
such seasons when the sap is up; and made 
into great flakes with pressure of weighty 
timber, when they are green; and so be- 
coming dry, they will retain a form suitable 
for the use they prepare them for. The 
meaner sort of wigwams are covered with 
mats they make of a kind of bulrush, which 
are also indifferently tight and warm, but 
not so good as the former. ‘These houses 
they make of several sizes, according to 
their activity and ability ; some twenty, some 
forty feet long and broad. Some I have 
seen sixty or a hundred feet long and thirty 
feet broad. In the smaller sort they make 
a fire in the centre of the house; and have 
a lower hole on the top of the house, to let 
out the smoke. They keep the door into 
the wigwam always shut by a mat falling 
thereon, as people go in and out. . If the 
smoke beat down at the lower hole, they 
hang a little mat in the way of a screen on 
the top of the house, which they can with a 
cord turn to the windward side, which pre- 
vents the smoke. In the greater houses 
they make two, three or four fires, at a dis- 
tance from one another, for the better ac- 
comodation of the people who belong to it 
I have often lodged in their wigwams ; and 
have found them as warm as the best Eng- 
lish houses. In their wigwams they make 
a kind of couch or mattresses, firm and 
strong, raised about a’ foot high from the 
earth, first covered with boards that the) 
split out of trees; and upon the boards they 
spread mats generally, and sometimes bear- 
skins and deer-skins. These are large 
enough for three or four persons to lodge 
upon.”’ 

Gookin was a contemporary and friend 
of John Eliot.. The work from which the 
preceding extract is taken is occupied 
principally with the ‘‘ Praying Indians,’’ of 
whom he reckons fourteen towns, containing 
a population of eleven hundred souls. But § 
as a preliminary he treats very fully of the 
characteristics of the Indians generally, asf 
learned from his own observation, and we 
cannot do better than continue to extract 
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from his account. Speaking of their habits 
and customs, he says: 

‘* They are much addicted to idleness, 
especially the men, who are disposed to 
hunting, fishing, and war, when there is 
cause. The little tillage or planting used 
among them was principally done by the 
women. Also in their removals from place 
to place, which they are inclined to for 
their fishing and hunting, at the several 
seasons, the women carry the greatest 
burthens ; they also prepare all the diet. 

‘« Their food is generally boiled maize, 
mixed with kidney beans, or sometimes 
without. Also they frequently boil in this 
pottage fish and flesh of all sorts, either 
taken new or dried. . . Also they mix 
with the said pottage several sorts of roots; 
as Jerusalem artichokes and ground-nuts 
and other roots, and pompions and squashes, 
and also several sorts of nuts and masts, as 
oak-acorns, chestnuts, walnuts; these baked 
and dried and powdered, they thicken 
their pottage therewith. Also sometimes 
they beat their maize into meal, and sift it 
through a basket, made for that purpose. 
With this meal they make bread, baking it 
in the ashes, covering the dough with leaves. 
Sometimes they make of their meal a small 
sort of cakes and boil them. They make 
also a certain sort of meal of parched maize. 
This meal they call nokake. It is so sweet 
and toothsome and hearty, that an Indian 
will travel many days with no other food but 
this meal, which he eateth as he needs, and 
after it drinketh water. And for this end 
when they travel a journey, or go a hunting, 
they carry this mokake in a basket or bag 
for their use. 

‘Their pots are of clay, almost in the 
form of an egg, the top taken off . 
Their dishes and spoons and ladles are made 
of wood, very smooth and artificial, of a 
sort of wood not subject to split. These 
they make of several sizes. Their pails to 
fetch their water in are made of birch barks, 
artificially doubled up, that it hath four cor- 
ners and a handle in the midst. Some of these 
will hold two or three gallons . . Their 
baskets are made, some of rushes, some of 
bents, others of maize-husks, others of a 
kind of silk grass, others of a kind of wild 
hemp, and some of bark of trees. They will 
hold from a pint to four bushels and more. 
Many of them are very neat and artificial, 
with portraitures of birds, beasts, fishes and 
flowers upon them in colors . . The bas- 
kets and mats are always made by women ; 
their dishes, pots and spoons are the manu- 
facture of the men. 








‘« Their ornaments, especially the women’s, 
are bracelets, necklaces and head-bands of 
several sorts of beads, especially of black 
and white wampum, which is of most esteem 
among them, and is accounted their chief 
treasure. It is made of a part of the wilk’s 
shell. The black is of double value to the 
white . 

‘‘ Their weapons were bow and arrows. 
clubs and tomahawks, made of wood like a 
pole-axe with a sharpened stone fastened 
therein ; and for defense they had targets, 
made of the bark of trees. . Their canoes 
were made of the trunks of pine or chestnut 
trees, hollowed out by burning. Some 


would carry twenty persons, being forty or 
They also made birch 


fifty feet in length. 
bark canoes. 

‘‘They used to oil their hair and skin 
with bear’s grease, but now with swine’s 
fat, and then paint their faces with vermil- 
lion or other red, and powder their heads. 
Also they use black and white paints, and 
make one part of their face of one color 
and another of another, very deformedly. 
The women especially do thus, and some 
men also, especially when they are march- 
ing to their wars. 

‘¢ They are addicted to gaming and will 
play away allthey have. And also they de- 
light much in their dancing and revelings ; 
at which time he that danceth (for they 
dance singly, the men and not the women, 
the rest singing, which is their chief music) 
will give away in his frolic all that ever he 
hath, gradually, some to one and some to 
another, according to his fancy and affec- 
tion. And then when he hath stripped 
himself of all he hath and is weary, another 
succeeds and does the like; and so succes- 
sively one after another, night after night, 
resting and sleeping in the days, and so 
continue sometimes a week together. And 
at such dancings and feastings and revel- 
ings, which are used mostly after the in- 
gathering of their harvests, all their neigh- 
bors, kindred and friends meet together ; 
and much impiety is committed at such 
times. 

‘¢ Their government is monarchical gen- 
erally, the chief sachem or sagamore’s will 
being their law; but yet the sachem has 
some chief men that he consults with as his 
special counselors. . Their religion is as 
other Gentiles are. Some for their god 
adore the sun; others the moon; some 
the earth; others the fire; and like vani- 
ties. Yet generally they acknowledge one 
great supreme doer of good, and him they 
call Woonand, or Mannitt. Another, that 
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is the great doer of evil or mischief, they 
call Mattand, which is the devil: and him 
they dread and fear more than they love 
and honor the former chief good, which is 
God. . There are among them certain men 
and women whom they call fowows. These 
are partly wizards and witches, holding 
familiarity with Satan; and partly are 
physicians, and make use, at least in show, 
of herbs and roots for curing the sick and 
diseased . . These fowows are reputed, and 
I conceive justly, to hold familiarity with 
the devil; and therefore are by the English 
laws prohibited the exercise of their diabo- 
lical practises within the English jurisdic- 
tion, under the penalty of five pounds.”’ 
This mention of a five pounds’ penalty 
for powowing brings us abruptly from 
savagery to civilization. We see the Indian 
face:to face with a stern power, the destined 


destroyer, not merely of his religion, but of 


his very existence. Without a doubt, the 
English Puritan was sincere in his conviction 
that Satan was at the bottom of the heathen 
practices of the Indian, and he felt that 
there rested upon him a solemn obligation 
to stamp them out by force, if need be; 
and we cannot but admire 
Eliot and his co-laborers in this field of 
missionary work. But in truth the English- 
man of those days neither understood the 
Indian’s religion nor cared to understand it. 
It was enough for him that it was unlike his 
own; and he had no patience with the 
puerile fictions that constituted the Indian’s 
theology and mythology. With different 
views of natural religion, we regret that so 
few reliable particulars of the Indian’s be- 
liefs and myths have been preserved for us, 
as material for the modern science of com- 
parative mythology, which has done so much 
to strip heathenism of its diabolical charac- 
ter and to place it upon a rational basis. 
Like all barbarous races, the American 
Indians had their myths and wonder-tales : 
and one of their chief delights of a winter 
evening was in listening, like the children 
that they were, to the recital of these legends 
by some expert story-teller, who could spin 
them out with an endless variety of marvel- 
lous and exciting details. One of the great 
heroes of legend among the Algonkin 
tribes was Manabozho or Michadbo, the Great 
White Rabbit, much of y was 
used by Longfellow in his tale of Hiawatha. 
Michabo had been a mighty hero in the 
olden times and a great benefactor of the 
Indians. He had cleared the earth of mon- 
sters harmful to men. He had built the 
Great Lakes for his beaver-dams; he had 
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learned the art of net-making from the 
spider, and had given this knowledge to the 
Indians He had taught them, too, the 
use of the bow and arrow, and in many other 
ways had rendered them services. But he 
had long ago departed from among men, 
and now lived on a great ice-floe, some- 
where in the far north. Yet in the fall of 
the year the Indians still had proofs of his 
continued existence ; for then, preparatory 
to his long winter sleep, he filled his great 
pipe and took a godlike smoke, and the 
smoke spreading itself over hill and valley 
filled the atmosphere with the peculiar haze 
of the Indian summer. 

These ‘‘ Red Men of the Forest’’ have 
been the subject of much sentimental poetry 
and romance ; but asa matter of fact their 
condition was very little to be envied. 
Separated into small tribes, often hostile to 
one another, they were never secure from 
the sudden attacks of enemies ; and through 
their indolence and improvidence they were 
often reduced, in seasons when game was 
scarce, to extreme want. For these rea- 
sons they were never very numerous. It 
has been estimated that the whole number 
of the Indians east of the Mississippi, when 
they first became known to the English, did 
not exceed two hundred thousand—scarcely 
more than the present population of Pitts- 
burgh. In their personal habits they were, 
like all savages, uncleanly. Their wigwams 
were smoky and were filled with vermin. 
Their highest notion of personal adornment 
was, as we have seen, to be besmeared with 
bear’s grease and paint and gaudily be- 


decked with feathers. In character they 
were cunning, cruel, and vindictive. One 
trait which rendered them so dreaded 


enemies was the art with which they would 
feign friendship until all was ready for their 
work of butchery. Still, they were human, 
and they possessed many good qualities. 
They were hospitable to strangers, and were 
capable of warm friendship; they could re- 
member and repay an act of kindness as 
well as an injury. 

The terrible atrocities committed by them 
in the course of the early history of the 
country, have caused them to be judged 
harshly. ‘To be just to them, it must be 
admitted that the provocation almost always 
came from the settlers, and that the war- 
fare was savage on both sides. Indeed, the 
white settlers were intruders from the first ; 
and the natives only exhibited, in their own 
way, a natural instinct of self-preservation 
in trying to expel them from their hunting 
grounds. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE 
THIRTEENTH DISTRICT. 


PROCLAMATION. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, February 18, 1887. 

EGAL notice is hereby given that in ac- 

, cordance with the requirements of the 
law, I have recognized the school established 
at Clarion, Pa.,as the State Normal School of 
the Thirteenth Normal School District, em- 
bracing the counties of Clarion, McKean, 
Jefferson, Forest and Warren. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, at Harrisburg, 
this 18th day of February, 1887. 

E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICIAL INSPECTORS. 
CiarRion, Pa, February 15, 1887. 
To Hon. E. E. HicBEee, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania: 

The undersigned Inspectors appointed by 
you, with the consent of the Governor, in 
pursuance of the requirements of the seventh 
section of an ‘‘ Act to provide for the due 
training of teachers for the Common Schools 
of the State,’’ approved the zoth day of 
May, 1857, together with the Superintend- 
ents of the counties of C/arton and McKean, 
ex-officio members of the Committee, whose 
names are last subscribed, do report : 

That on due notice received from the 
Department of Public Instruction, we did 
personally and at the same time, to wit, 
on February the fifteenth, 1887, visit and 
carefully inspect the proposed Normal 
School, located at Clarion, Clarion county, 
Pa., and after a thorough examination 
thereof, of its general arrangements and 
facilities for instruction, we do approve the 
same, and find that they fully come up to 
the provisions of the ‘‘ Act to provide for 
the due training of teachers for the Common 
Schools of the State,’’ approved the 2oth day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven, and its supplements. 

We, therefore, certify the same to the 
Department of Pubic Instruction, with our 
opinion that the proposed Normal School 
at Clarion, has fully complied with the 
provisions of the said Act and its supple- 
ments, as far as can be done before going 
into operation under the same, and we 











unanimously recommend that it shall forth- 
with be recognized as a State Normal School 
for the Zhirteenth Normal School District 
of Pennsylvania, composed of the counties 
of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean and 
Warren. [Signed,] 

J. H. Osmer, JoHN M. GREER, GRIER C. 
Orr, H. S. JONEs. 

M. O. CAMPBELL, Supt. McKean County. 

C. F. McNutt, Supt. Clarion County. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: Owing to its 
commercial and manufacturing advantages, Al- 
legheny county is rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion, mainly located in the districts adjacent to 
our two great cities, which gives a large portion 
of the county the appearance of an immense 
village. To accommodate this increasing pop- 
ulation with educational facilities, numerous 
school buildings have been erected in the va- 
rious districts. A substantial frame house of 
one room has been built in North Fayette town- 
ship—a model of neatness, convenience, and 
economy. Moon township has a_ two-story 
frame house of two rooms ; Coraopolis borough, 
formerly a part of Moon d.strict, a handsome 
two-story brick consisting of two rooms with a 
heater in the basement; and an excellent two- 
story building of four rooms, in Harrison twp. 
ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Nearly all of 
our schools are doing good work. The direc- 
tors of Cowanshannock, Burrel, Bethel, Kiski- 
minetas, Parks, Perry, Plum Creek and West 
Franklin deserve credit for the excellent school 
buildings that they have erected during the past 
year. The school buildings of Kiskiminetas 
are built upon an improved plan. They havea 
large grate in one end of the house and a stove 
in the other—thus securing excellent ventilation. 
The fuel does not amount to more than formerly, 
when they had only one large stove. I hope this 
plan may be widely followed in the erection of 
new buildings. We are pleased to say that our 
last County Institute was generally regarded as 
superior to any previously held in the county. 
Our div-ectors speak well of it. Our teachers 
gave their hearty co-operation, without which an 
Institute cannot be successful. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Reed: Since the 1st of Sep- 
tember last, about forty educational meetings 
have been held in different parts of the county, 
twenty-eight of which I attended. Almost all 
the meetings were well attended, and their good 
results may be seen in the schools. Nearly all 
the teachers are doing very good work. The 
school board of New Brighton has organized an 
industrial department in connection with the 
public school, 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: The schools are 
doing better work, and the teachers are experi- 
encing less trouble than during any previous 
year of my visitations. The teachers are learn- 
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ing how to manage the pupils, and the parents, 
in the rural districts, are learning each year not 
to find so much fault with the teachers, by tak- 
ing up every little trouble and using it against 
the teachers and the schools. All this makesa 
marked improvement for good in the general 
management of the schools. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: The Douglass schools 
have been supplied with maps and globes. The 
schools of this district are making commenda- 
ble progress. The Spring directors have opened 
an additional school near Adamstown. The 
Lower Heidelberg directors furnished one build- 
ing with slate surface. The bern directors en- 
larged the school grounds at the Mines. First- 
class school houses, properly furnished, were 
built in Longswamp, Colebrookdale and Here- 
ford. The last two named have slate surface 
instead of the ordinary blackboard. The Long- 
swamp schools were supplied with Physiologi- 
cal Charts. The Marysville building in Cole- 
brookdale, and the Barto building in Washing- 
ton, were also supplied with slate surface. The 
Churchville grammar school was refurnished 
with patent furniture. Mr. Jesse G. Hawley, 
proprietor of the Reading Aag/e, in order to 
stimulate friendly competition and promote in- 
terest in the work of the schools, offered one 
year’s subscription to the Zay/e, and the follow- 
ing prizes to the teachers for the school term end- 
ing about April 1, 1886, the prizes to be awarded 
by the County Superintendent: 1. To the teach- 
er whose record shows the best average per 
cent. of attendance for the term, a Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, or other books of equal 
value. Awarded to W. Z. Deck, Stouchsburg. 
2. To the teacher with second best attendance, 
a Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary, or 
other books of equal value. To Miss Celesa 
Daniels, Bernville. 3. To teacher with third 
best attendance for the term, a Webster Aca- 
demic Dictionary, or other books of equal value. 
To N. Z. Dunkelberger, Ontelawnee. 4. To 
the teacher whose record shows the greatest per 
cent. of improvement over last term in attend- 


ance, Chambers’ Encyclopedia or Library of 


American edition, or 
To D. M. Blatt, 


Universal Knowledge, 
other books of equal value. 
Cumru. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: Three Local In- 
stitutes have been held this month. They were 
well attended, and proved interesting and profit- 
able. The afternoon sessions were used to re- 
view the schools in their regular work, whilst 
the evening sessions were devoted to readings, 
recitations, etc., by the pupils, and to discus- 
sions by the teachers and others present. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: | have visited all 
but three of the schools once, and many of them 
twice. In most of them excellent work is being 
done. On comparing the carefully gathered 
statistics of the last two years with those of this 
year, | find a marked improvement in the 
amount of professional reading done by the 
teachers. Nearly all the teachers in the county 
are subscribers to one or more live educational 
journals, and nearly all have the latest and best 
works on teaching. Most of the teachers are 
enthusiastic and earnest in their work, sparing 
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| neither time nor labor to make their schools a 


success. Slate blackboards are fast taking the 
place of all other kinds. - Two school-houses 
in Franklin township, two in Mahanoy, and one 
in Lower Towamensing, have been furnished 
with very excellent slate blackboards during 
this year. A very large joint Local Institute, 
of the counties of Carbon, Lehigh, and North- 
ampton, was held at Slatington, January 14th 
and 15th. The Superintendents of the three 
counties were present, and several instructors 
from abroad. On Friday evening an elocution- 
ary and literary entertainment was given by the 
pupils of the Slatington schools, under their 
worthy Principal, F. J. Stettler. Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer also delivered an able lecture on the 
subject, “‘ Know Thyself.””. One hundred and 
ten teachers were in attendance, and eleven out 
of the twenty districts of Carbon county were 
represented. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: The Local Insti- 
tute, held in West Grove, was of more than or- 
dinary interest. Directors, teachers, and pupils 
took an active part. A number of instructors 
from abroad were present, and evening enter- 
tainments were provided for. The trouble in 
our county is that the public halls are not near 
large enough to accommodate all who wish to 
attend these educational meetings. 

DELAWARE.-Supt. Stewart: Additional rooms 
have been built in the following districts: one at 
Sharon Hill, in Darby Boro, and one in Radnor. 
Todmorden has reopened its schools after being 
closed for two years. A number of districts 
have increased their teaching force, making a 
total increase of eight teachers. Two new 
houses are in course of erection—one in Upper 
Darby, and one in Darby township. 

INDIANA.——Supt. Cochran: Our teachers are 
taking an active part in the numerous Institutes 
held in different parts of the county. In many 
townships the teachers belong -to the Reading 
Circle that was organized at the County Insti- 
tute, and take occasion, in the Local Institutes, 
to discuss the subjects they are reading about in 
the course provided. A joint Institute, held at 
Cherrytree, by the teachers and superintendents 
of the counties of Clearfield, Cambria, and In- 
diana, was one of the most successful meetings 
it has been our good fortune to attend. From 
300 to 400 teachers and citizens were in attend- 


ance, and the reports and discussions were quite 


animated and instructive. ‘‘ Realistic Rambles, 
on Saturday evening, was listened to by a large 
audience, 

JuNIATA —Supt. Auman 
cal Institutes were held during the month—at 
ast Waterford and at Thompsontown. They 
were well attended by the teachers and citizens 
of the respective districts, The exercises con- 
sisted of singing and recitations by pupils, and 
discussions of school questions by all. 

LANCASTER. Supt. Brecht: Six of the school- 
houses in East Hempfield are tastefully papered. 
The Rohrerstown graded school in this town- 
ship, through the active and persistent efforts of 
its teacher, ably seconded by the patrons and 
school friends of the district, added in the past 
few years $167 worth of modern appliances to 
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the school. The term in East Hempfield has 
been lengthened to seven months. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Bodenhorn: Four Local In- 
stitutes were held during the month—at Freder- 
icksburg, Jonestown, Myerstown, and Annville. 
They were all well attended and created much 
interest. 

LEHIGH.——Supt. Knauss: Our schools are do- 
ing well. In a few districts the attendance is 
irregular, on account of the prevalence of 
measles. During the present term we have 
held seven Local Institutes, all of which were 
well attended and proved a success. The one 
held at Slatington, jointly by teachers from 
Carbon, Northampton and Lehigh counties, 
was one of the best and largest ever held in the 
county. Over 100 teachers, a number of school 
directors, and a large number of other friends 
of education, were in attendance. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: An important 
feature of our last annual County Institute was 
its division into three departments for special 
work, viz., primary, ungraded, and principals 
and grammar-school teachers. These separate 
departments met in the forenoon. The after- 
noon sessions were general. This departure 
from former methods proved very satisfactory. 
The interest manifested in the meeting was equal 
to former occasions, and the general opinion de- 
nominated it the most practical Institute ever held. 

McKEean.—Supt. Campbell: The Liberty di- 
rectors have furnished all their old houses with 
new patent furniture. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Five Local Institutes 
were held this month—each commencing Fri- 
day evening and continuing over Saturday. 
They are doing much good in awakening the 
people, as well as in strengthening the teachers. 
In Union township a Teachers’ Meeting has 
been organized; semi-monthly meetings are 
held in different parts of the district. The plan 
is a good one and should be adopted by other 
districts. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: Local In- 
stitutes, lasting two days each, were held at 
Pennsburg, Salfordville, and Kulpsville. The 
attendance was very large at all these meetings. 
At Kulpsville it was estimated that not less than 
500 people were present. About forty teachers 
and a large number of directors were present at 
each of these meetings. The experienced and 
the inexperienced teachers seemed to vie with 
each other to make the work of the Institute 
profitable. Many of the directors and citizens 
took an active and progressive part in the dis- 
cussions. 

Montour.—Supt. Ream: A Local Institute 
was held at Washingtonville. Thirty teachers 
were present. The meeting was well attended 
by citizens. The exercises, consisting of ‘talks’ 
and ‘class drills,’ were both interesting and in- 
structive, and the closest attention was given by 
all present. Our citizens, as a rule, do not visit 
the schools as often as they should, and conse- 
quently there exists some opposition to new and 
advanced ideas of method and of school work 
in general. The Local Institute 1s one of the 
means by which we hope, to reach the people 
and to convince them of the truth, by giving 
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practical illustrations of actual school-room 
work. A reform is being brought about, but at 
the expense of indomitable energy and perse- 
verance. Progress is being made slowly but 
surely. The County Institute was well attended 
by citizens, but compared with last year there 
was a falling off in the attendance of teachers. 

SNYDER—Supt. Boyer: In my former report 
I failed to notice the new brick school-house 
erected in Union township. It is a substantial 
structure furnished with patent desks. The 
directors were obliged to take possession of 
suitable ground, and had it appraised by process 
of law. The jury awarded the owner $175—a 
fair price. An appeal was taken from this de- 
cision and a lengthy trial ensued. The jury 
finally awarded a less amount than $175, and 
the owner of the land realized that Ire had made 
a mistake in not agreeing to the original valu- 
ation; he had the annoyance and expense of 
fruitless litigation. The directors of Centre 
township have made arrangements to build a 
new brick house. The contract is signed and 
the bricks are on the ground. Work will be 
commenced as soon as the weather will permit. 
When this house is finished, this township will 
have all new houses, surmounted with cupolas. 
During the months of December and January 
I held thirteen Institutes and educational meet- 
ings. They were numerously attended, and 
great interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
I visited two schools each day. Written notices 
are sent to the respective directors, informing 
them of the time when I expect to visit their 
schools and urging the necessity for their at- 
tendance. I have had the pleasure of meeting 
many directors in the schools. In Selinsgrove 
the increase of pupils demanded the employ- 
ment of an assistant teacher in the High School. 
We now have graded schools at Selinsgrove, 
Freeburg, Middleburg, Beavertown, Adams- 
burg, Centreville, Shamokin Dam, and Port 
Treverton. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: Middleburg township 
has built three new houses that are a credit to 
the board of directors. Each house is well 
built and supplied with patent furniture. Cly- 
mer has repaired part of its houses, and furnished 
all of them with patent furniture, including re- 
citation seats and teachers’ desks. Sullivan has 
commenced the good work, and we hope the 
time will soon come when the Baity house will 
be but a sample of all. Brookfield has also re- 
paired and refurnished two houses. The follow- 
ing districts have supplied houses with patent 
desks: Union, three; Richmond, two; Delmar, 
two: Chatham,one. Union and Chatham have 
each built a new house. May the good work 
go on! 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: I regret to announce 
the destruction of another of our school-houses 
by fire. The house at Utica, a good three- 
room building, caught fire in some way from 
natural gas by which it was heated, and was 
entirely destroyed. It was well supplied with 
maps, charts, and other apparatus, and a good 
school library valued at $300. The insurance 
of $1200 will cover about two-thirds of the loss. 
The Board of Directors have purchased an 
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addition to the lot, and intend to enlarge the old 
house or build a new one in the near future. 
This work will be commenced as soon as the 
weather will permit, and a first-class four-room 
building will be ready for use by the opening of 
next term. Pine Grove has supplied each of its 
schools with a County Map of Pennsylvania. 
Our schools are nearly all doing good work this 
term. 

YorK.—Supt. Williams: Every Friday even- 
ing and on the following Saturday, a Local In- 
stitute is held in the county. We are assisted 
in these meetings by State Normal School 
teachers. Some of these Institutes are large 
and enthusiastic; all are doing a good work. 
Whilst inclement weather sometimes operates 
against the attendance, yet the interest and en- 
thusiasm are kept up. 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Michener: Twoof Yaggy’s 
Anatomical Studies have been purchased by 
the Board. We hope to find them of much 
value in our work in Physiology, 

BEAVER FALLS.—Supt. Knight: Mr. S. M. 
Hawkins, Treasurer of the Board of Education, 
died at his home in this borough, January 14, 
1887. His disease is supposed to have been 
neuralgia of the heart. He had left his place 
of business in the evening in perfect health, re- 
tired as usual, awoke at 5 A. M., and died at 
6.40. He was one of the most active members 
of the Board, and will be greatly missed. 

MAHANOY City.— Supt. Ballentine: The 
Board has purchased three Yaggy's Anatomical 
Studies, and placed one in each of our three 
school buildings, to be used by all the teachers. 
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SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Upon the peti- 
tion of twenty citizens, an evening school was 
organized at the beginning of the month. The 
number of boys who decided to avail themselves 
of this opportunity for self-improvement in- 
creased quite rapidly, and a second school was 
opened. The schools are now graded and doing 
good work. Among the books recently added 
to our public school library was Allibone’s Dic- 
tionary of Authors, 

TAMAQUA.—Supt. Ditchburn: The attendance 
has somewhat improved this month, but it is yet 
very far from what it ought to be. Sickness 
among the children still prevails to an alarming 
extent 

YorK.—Supt. Shelley: York will pass under 
the corporate powers of a city of the fourth class 
with the spring elections. The work of the 
schools is progressing favorably. 

HAZLE Twe.—Supt. Williams: A number of 
our schools have been supplied with slate black- 
boards, and the Board has decided to furnish 
every school in the district with them. At our 
last Institute, Mr. P. C. Kauffman, one of our 
prominent lawyers, delived a lecture on ‘‘ Utah 
and the Mormons.”’ It was both instrnctive 
and interesting. 

PLYMOUTH Twp.—Supt. Gildea: Three of our 
schools have not been so well attended during 
the past month on account of the prevalence of 
measles. An examination of the pupils 
of the other schools shows that nearly all 
the teachers are doing excellent work. They 
seem to have acquired fresh vigor from being 
in attendance at the County Institute. 


—— OO 
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TO writer since Hegel has exerted so profound 
LN and far-reaching an influence on human 
thought as Herbert Spencer. This fact alone 
should be enough to induce every thoughtful 
person to make himself acquaintec at least 
with the fundamental principles of this great 
thinker’s philosophy. Unfortunately, however, 
or perhaps fortunately, his principles have 
aroused bitter opposition, are fiercely attacked 
and as fiercely defended, and as often as not are 
misrepresented both by friend and foe. Cur- 
rent literature is therefore so full of books and 
reviews and essays and articles about the phil- 
osophy of evolution that the temptation simply 
to read some of these and from them form a 
judgment of Mr. Spencer and his system, is too 
strong for many. So that while no educated 
person is willing to confess ignorance of the 
principles of evolution—but on the contrary 
will criticise them freely, and oppose or espouse 
them unhesitatingly—there yet are too many of 
these very persons who have never looked in- 
side of one of Mr. Spencer's own works. This 
is the main reason why there is so much mis- 
conception and misrepresentation, coupled 
with warmth of feeling and prejudice both for 
#nd against them, to be met with everywhere. 
What is need d, for the sake of truth and hon- 


esty, is more personal acquaintance with, and 
calm,thoughtful, and judicial study of, the much- 
discussed but little understood system in the 
works themselves of Herbert Spencer. In no 
other way will the merits and defects, the de- 
gree of truth and of falsity, in this philosophy 
ever be determined. 

t is mainly for this reason that we here call 
attention to the subject. Evolution is the dom- 
inant philosophy of to-day. Our teachers hear 
it discussed everywhere ; periodical literature is 
full of it; theology generally denounces and de- 
rides it; scientific works as generally accept it, 
many even of our text-books take its truth for 
granted; it is not only desirable, it has become 
almost necessary, for our teachers to know 
what it is, and intelligently to judge its claims. 
It is no longer possible for any enlightened 
person to simply ignore it; least of all is it 
possible for our public educators to doso. The 
time is here when Spencer's ‘‘ Synthetic Philoso- 
phy”’ demands a place in every well-equipped 
library. It is not enough to have this one’s ‘‘Ex- 
amination” of it, or that one’s ‘‘ Refutation’”’ or 
another's ‘‘ Vindication.”” A correct and satis- 
factory judgment of the system cannot be formed 
save from a close and thorough study of Spen- 
cer's own works. To attempt it is unjust, dis- 
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honest, to him and to ourselves ; and it is folly 
besides. 

And why should we not so study them? It is 
neither a dry and uninteresting task, nor one so 
difficult as to be burdensome. For unlike 
former systems of philosophy, there is no trans- 
cendental speculation, and little metaphysical 
abstruseness, to confuse and weary one. All of 
it, indeed, requires close attention and logical 
thinking; but the only really difficult part is 
that on “The Principles of Psychology,’’— 
though George Eliot, it is said, used to read it 
for recreation, when wearied with hard study! 
The remarkable clearness of arrangement, won- 
derfully close logical method, and singular 
purity and directness of style, which characterize 
all the volumes, help materially to lighten the 
reader’s task,—another contrast with former 
philosophers, as Kant, Hegel, and even Lotze. 
Indeed, the volume of “ First Principles” is a 
model of English style, and well worth reading 
as an exercise in literature alone. Moreover, 
even if the philosophy should not interest, every 
volume is so full of new data and curious facts, 
culled from every realm of human knowledge, 
as to make them interesting for the entertaining 
information they give. Certainly the time and 
labor spent in studying these volumes will be 
amply repaid, even if their philosophy be re- 
jected, by the fund of new and diverse facts 
learned from every sphere of knowledge and 
science; and especially by the training under- 
gone in accurate thinking, the exercise in analy- 
tical and synthetic thought, in strict logical 
methods; and last but not least by the literary 
benefit derived from the study of so consum- 
mate a master of clear and forcible style as is 
Mr. Spencer. 

His publishers in this country are Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co., of New York. And the 
volumes of his Synthetic Philosophy thus far 
issued are the following: First Principles, lay- 
ing the foundations of the whole system, and 
defining the general law of evolution according 
to which all the forces of the universe act. 
Principles of Biology, or the science of life, in 
two volumes, treating of the origin of living 
things and the laws of their growth and varia- 
tion etc. Principles of Psychology, in two 
volumes, beginning with an examination of the 
nervous system, inquiring into the substance of 
mind, and then treating of the various mental 
Principles of Sociology, to 
be complete in three volumes, of which two are 
ready. They treat of the new science of society 
as an organism, of which Mr. Spencer may be 
called the founder; examine into the mode of 
life, thought, feelings, the manners, customs, 
superstitions, of mankind from the lowest races 
up to the highest. These volumes are of 
special interest, and full of rich information. 
Principles of Morality, to be complete in two 
volumes, of which only Part I, on the Data of 
Ethics, is ready. These volumes are uniformly 
bound, made in a substantial style worthy of 
both author and publishers; and are sold at the 
low price of $2 per volume. 

SOME NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Teachers of Botany will welcome the new vol- 
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ume in Appletons’ Science Text-Book Series on 
Physiological Botany (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.), abridged from Dr. Bentley's well-known 
work, and prepared as a sequel to her popular 
“Descriptive Botany” by Eliza A. Youmans. It 
is needless to say that this work is in every way 
excellent, with its many helpful plates, and well 
worthy of a place in this deservedly popular 
series of text-books. In our opinion the study 
of the physiology of plant-life is of more import- 
ance to our scholars, and more essential to a 
right education. than the ordinary study of the 
merely descriptive part of the science, showing 
the properties and relations of the organs of 
plants. Physiological Botany should be taught 
more generally and thoroughly than is now 
commonly the case; and for such study we 
know no better text-book than this one of Miss 
Youmans. 

A very practical and convenient aid to thor- 
oughness in botanical study has been prepared 
by Dr. Geo. G. Groff, well known as a popular 
Institute lecturer as well as a thorough professor 
and prolific author, in his Book of Plant De- 
scriptions, or Record of Plant Analyses, (Lew- 
isburg, Pa: The Author). It isan octavo bound 
in boards, and contains a very convenient syn- 
opsis of the terms used in plant descriptions, 
and a schedule of work to be done in the bo- 
tanical laboratory, to which is added a list of 
subjects suggested as suitable for theses. The 
bulk of the book consists of rubricated blank 
pages for the record of plant analyses and de- 
scriptions. It will be found very handy and use- 
ful by botany classes on field excursions. The 
same author sends us also a pamphlet of Quiz 
Questions on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene (Lancaster, Pa: Inquirer Co.), intended 
and specially prepared for teachers in their class 
quizzes as well as for students in their private 
reviews and preparation for examination. It is 
a comprehensive and searching little work. 

More ambitious is Edw. R. Shaw's National 
Question Book (New York: E. L. Kellogg and 
Co.), which in its 32) pages essays to give ‘A 
Graded Course of Study for Teachers and those 
Preparing to Teach.” It is intended therefore 
to be more than is expressed in itstitle. It pro- 
poses the four grades of third, second, first, and 
professional; then are given questions on the 
branches of study to be pursued in each. These 
questions are in general carefully and judi- 
ciously made and arranged, with the evident de- 
sire ‘‘to get the teacher to go forward”’ on the 
road of professional fitness. The book is well 
printed and bound. Properly used, teachers will 
find it helpful. 

Some time ago we noticed Mrs. Knox Heath’s 
First Part of El/ementary Lessons in English 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.). Part Second has just 
been issued, in uniform style, and containing 
nearly 400 pages. It treats, in an eminently 
practical and even entertaining manner, of 
“The Parts of Speech and How to Use Them.” 
Its aim is not to make technical grammarians 
of the pupils, but rather to give them a know- 
ledge of our language and how to use it. 
Hence it differs in many important respects from 
the traditional ‘‘ grammar book," and in so far 
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is a great improvement thereon; while at the 
same time it contains all of English grammar 
that ought to be taught below the High School. 
An excellent feature is the introduction of classic 
pieces of literature, prose and poetry, in illustra- 
tion of the lessons. Altogether the book like 
its predecessor can be heartily commended as 
a step in the right direction for making the 
study of our language interesting and pleasant 
instead of dry, forbidding, and practically in- 
effective. The same publishers have also ready 
Stickney's Second Reader, following the same 
plan and method as this author’s First Reader, 
to which we have already referred. One of the 
good features of this series is their attractiveness 
for children, both in the reading matter given, 
and in the illustrations, typography, and bind- 
ing. While the lessons are carefully graded on 
an ascending scale of difficulty, they are not 
the usual ‘‘ made-to-order "’ stuff, but are genu- 
ine stories, etc., of real literary merit, by writers 
of known ability and standing. These Readers 
can safely be commended as a great advance 
on the old-time stereotyped books of the kind, 
and are well worth the attention of directors and 
teachers. 

For the study of German an attractive little 
set of books isthe Lvectic Series (New York: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.) prepared by 
Messrs. W. H. Weick & C. Grebner, specially 
for use in American schools. The series con- 
sists of a Primer ‘on the analytic-synthetic 
method of teaching writing and reading to- 
gether,’ by which eye and hand, hearing and 
speech, are trained simultaneously. Next after 
the Primer come the First, Second, and Third 
Readers, all arranged on the same plan. Each 
lesson is first to be read by the teacher, fully 
explained and discussed, then read by the 
scholar. There are also special exercises on 
the grammatical contents and construction, and 
exercises in translation from English to Ger- 
man. The books are ail fully and handsomely 
illustrated. The selections are nearly all made 
from the standard prose and poetical writers of 
Germany, dead and living. With a_ good 
teacher the Eclectic Series ought to be very 
successful, the instruction and training afforded 
being more thorough and yet simpler and more 
interesting than that given in most books of the 


kind. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE: 12607-7885. By Cha 
Fr. Richardson. Vol. I. The Der ent 


American Thought. New York: G. P. Putnam 

Sons. Swo. gilt top, pp. xx. 535. Price, $3. 

The need of a critical, full, and thoroughly reliable 
history of American as separate from English litera 
ture, has long been felt. It is now for the first time 
satisfactorily supplied in this beautiful volume by an 


author than whom there is none in the country more 
competent to deal with so important and so difficult 
a subject. Prof. Richardson ! 
student of English and American letters, 
years of thorough training as a critic on the staff of 
several of the foremost literary journals in America, 


and j 


has been a life-long 


has ha l 


for the last seven or more years has worthily 


filled the chair of Anglo-Saxon and English Litera 
ture at Dartmouth College. 
no rival for thoroughness, comprehensiveness, critical 


The work before us has 
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fairness, and scholarly treatment, in the language. It 
is the on/y history of American literature in existence 
which fulfills all the conditions such a work should 
fulfil. This first volume is to be followed by a second 
and concluding one next year on American Fiction 
and Poetry. The present volume is devoted to his- 
torical, political, theological, philosophical literature, 
essays, travels, etc. On every page of it are manifest, 
not only the author’s wide range of reading among 
the works of old writers, especially in the colonial 
period, to which few have or care to have access ,but 
also his eritical acumen and conscientious justice in 
estimating each writer’s relative place and import- 
ance, usually with abundant extracts from their works 
to enable the reader himself to form an intelligent 
judgment. individual writers are considered 
separately at any length, the only ones who have 
separate chapters devoted to them being Franklin, 
Irving, and Emerson. The work is sure at once 
to take its place as the standard history and highest 
authority on the subject. No student of literature can 
afford to be without it. It fills a place no other work 
supplies. It claims room on the shelves of every 
college and school library by virtue both of its im- 


~ 
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portant subject and its own intrinsic worth. The 
publishers have done well to spare no pains on such 
a book; for it deserves*the excellent paper, large, 
beautiful typography, generous margins, ornamental 


head and tail piec s, full index, and handsome bind- 
In every respect it is one of 
have handled for 


ing, they have given it. 
the most satisfactory books we 
many a year. 


Lire OF Tuomas Hart Benton. By Theo. 
Roosevelt. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12 
mo. gilt top, pp 372. Price, $1.25. 

We wrote at length, some time ago, of the excep- 
tional importance and general excellence of the 
volumes of the American Statesmen Series, of which 


this is the fourteenth. We said then that the series 


was the most useful set of books to be had for the 
work of training our children for the duties of in- 
telligent citizenship. All which we emphatically 
reiterat Few of our boys will refuse to read the 
lives of the three Adamses, of Hamilton, Calhoun, 
Jackson, R indol; h, Jefferson, Monroe, Webster, 
Gallatin, Madison, Marshall and Benton, as told in 


these brightly-written volumes; and none can read 
ut imbibing from them a sense of the 
rican citizenship, a fresh love for our 


1 of their rights and duties, and a 


| 


t! se lives wit 
dignity of Ame 


intry; a clear ide 


wholesome ambition to make themselves worthy of 
such a line of political ancestors, and perhaps some 
day to have their names added to the roil of Ameri- 
can statesmen Che life of Benton, so freshly de- 


ribed and from so lofty a political standpoint, by 
Mr. Roosevelt, must be 
oys; while the history of the 
prominent an actor, cannot be learned more 
thoroughly, or in a manner more interesting, than 
just this volume, together with that on Jackson. 
e, example, the very first chapter. Where 
could a clearer idea be had of the Young West, that 
Again, 


a particularly inspiring one to 


times in which he 


h a giant, than from it ? 


nas since D me su 


interesting and impressive account is to be 


in Mr. Roosevelt gives of the Rise 
great bane and danger of 
War on the Bank, the 

\ ppearance of the 
Slave Question in Politics, the Boundary Troubles 
England, the apparent victory of the Slave 
Power, are all intelligently they 
come up in the course of Mr. Roosevelt's narrative. 


ind anywhere tl 
the Spoils System, the 
volitics. The 


Struggle with the Nullifiers, the 


with 


discussed as 
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The volume is one of the most able and interesting 
of the series, which we again urge upon 
directors and teachers as one that ought to be in 
every school library in the country. 

MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Floughton, Mifflin & Co. 


whole 


THE EMANCIPATION OF 
Brooks Adams. Boston: 
Cr. Svo. gilt top, Pp. 382. Price, $1.50. 

THI PIONE ER QUAKERS. By Richard P. Hallowell. 
The same. s16mo. gilt top, pp. 98. Frice $1.00. 
We place these two books together because the 

second, though written quite independently of the 

other, is but a corroboration and elaboration of one of 
the most interesting chapters of the former; and 
because the Quakers were themselves an important 
element in the emancipation of Massachusetts from 
the tyranny of Puritan bigotry and intolerance. Both 
volumes are original, weighty, and very important 
contributions to the early history of New England. 
Perhaps they ought to be called cerrections of the 
current history of New England. For Mr. Hallowell, 
after giving a very clear though succinct account of 
the origin of Quakerism in England, its peculiarities 
and characteristics, is mainly concerned with proving, 
from original and authoritative sources, that the 
Quakers of New England have been uniformly mis- 
represented and by all the standard his- 
tories. Hus account of their life in Massachusetts, 
and of the outregeous persecution to which they were 
subjected by the Puritans, is intensely interesting, and 
makes one lose much of his deep reverence for those 
cruc!l old bigots, to whom nevertheless America owes 
somuch. ‘This feeling is enhanced by Mr. Adams’ 
volume. He shows, evidently with the sternest re- 
gard for the truth of real history, that the old Puritans 
were not only bigots and fanatics, but also self-seeking, 
ambitious, and worldly. He gives a history not 
only of their despotic cruelty to the Quakers, but also 
of their equally unjust and heartless persecution of 
the Antinomians and Baptists, as well as of the whole 
Witchcraft disgrace. Indeed, he writes so much of 
the history of Massachusetts as is needed to prove his 
proposition that from the beginning up to the Revo- 
lution there was one long and severe struggle going 
on to emancipate Province from the arbitrary and 
tyrannic rule of the Puritan hierarchy. Both books 
productions, gracefully and forcibly 


slandered 


are scholarly 


g 
it 


written, and full of important and new facts for the 
student of American history. Both, moreover, are 
beautifully printed and bound, as indeed are all the 


productions of the Riverside Press. 

EssENTIAL STUDIFS IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. For School and Coll-geuse. By 
Jar Baldwin, Ph. D. Philadelphia: John E. 
Potter & Co. s12mo. pp. 384. Price, $1.25. 

We had occasion some time ago to speak ap- 
provingly of Prof. Baldwin’s little volume entitled 


‘The Book Lover.’”’ We are glad to beabJeto do 
the same of this little work. As a text-book it seems 
to us to pursue a method and possess other features 
that make it more 


‘ : 
of better results than 


practically useful and productive 
most text-books of literature 
that we have By grouping together for com 
parative study the works of similar character, it makes 
literature rather than of its history the 

Thus, after a preliminary chapter on 
it takes up Bal 


yet seen. 
the stu y ol 
prime object. 


the Beginnings of English Literature, 


lads from the oldest to the most modern, then chap 
ters follow on Poetical Romances,  Story-telling 
Poetry, Allegory, The Drama, History, Epic Poetry, 
Religious Prose, Essays, ete. A final chapter is de- 


voted specially to a brief survey of American literature. 
Most excellent features are the clear and concise 
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division; the 


Definitions at the head of each 
references under each author to works treating of 
him ; the readings from each author indicated to be 
read by the pupil; and finally the and ex- 
ercises for further study given under each author or 
topic. Altogether we consider the book an admirable 
one, and commend it as among the best we know for 


questions 


literature classes. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Ay Sir Walter 
Scott, Ba Edited with notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, 
A. M. i lustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Squ. 12mo. pp. 242. Price, 7: s cents 
Whatever Mr. Rolfe does he does thoroughly, ac- 
curately, exhaustively. Hence these are the charac- 
teristics also of this seventh vol The Students’ 
Series of Standard Poetry” editing. 
Purity of the text seems to be his first aim here, as in 


ume of * 
which he is 


all his work. Next, thorough elucidation of the text, 
so that every word is understood by the reader. 
Finally, in order to the preceding, explanation of 


geographical, archeological, and 


every historical, 
All this is accomplished 


other reference in the poem 
by means of the copious Notes which o¢ cupy about 
one-half of the volume, together with a very interest- 
ing historical and critical Introduction. It goes with- 
out saying that Scott’s immortal Lay is worthy of all 
the study bestowed upon it; few poems in the language 
are more worthy. And perhaps better than any 
other it is adapted for study in school, as it so fully 
enlists the interest of young folks. The paper, press 
work, and whole mechanical execution, are very 
superior, Literary Societies and Reading Circles, as 
well as private students, will work 
fhily as much as teachers of literature and reading. 


appreciate the 


HovsEHOLD EpucaTion. Ay flarriet Martineau. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. fifth Edition. 
18 mo. pp. 766. Price, $1. 

Though not a new work, this wise and helpful 


little book, by one of the most learned and thoughtful 
} 


women that ever lived, has not yet been superseded, 


and scarcely ever will be, a one of the very best 
books on the sul ject In existence Written in a 
simple, d irect, clear style, it is full of precious truths 


1} gestions to parents, on the pl ysieal, 
intellectual, moral, uining of their child 
ns that every earn acher, too, can 
ippreciate It is most hely 


and helpful sug 
and soci 





ren—sug esti est t 


} 


use and will ful on such 
] 


difficult tions as those of discipline, indulgence, 
temper, and habits, the culture of the feelings. the 
will, and the conscience; and in fact the whole 
mighty problem of child traini ind education. The 


earnest, sympathetic, loving teacher, in distinction 


from the mere hireling, will find this little book a 
very gem, and will certainly thank us for having 
called attention to it. To such an one it will be 
worth a number of ordinary volumes on pedagoyy. 
Vi “aad Ss Four—PART SONG READER. Sy G. A. 
ae, Boston » Gin Co. Price go cts. 
hoes ee for the upper classes in mixed or boys’ 
schools, and also for adult singing, singing clubs, and 
conventions. The elementary chord-practice is based 
upon Hohmann, and designed to follow Mason’s old 


Third or his Advanced Third Music Readers Che 
exercises and songs are arranged for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass, and each part kept within easy limits. 


This limitation of range, which is secured without 


sacrificing the interest of the music, has been found to 


carrying of the voice and to be of special 


improve the 


value for boys whose voices are nearing the transition 
state. ‘The songs have been compiled with care, and 
are new to our schoolrooms, with one or two excep- 
tions. 
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HomME OF THE SouL.—* Now, I saw in my dream, 
that these two men went in at the gate; and, lo! as 
they entered, they were transfigured, and they had 
raiment put on that shone like gold. ‘There wasalso 
that met them with harps and crowns, and gave them 
to them; the harps to praise withal, and the crowns 
in token of honour. Then I heard in my dream, 
that all the bells in the city rang again for joy, and 
that it was said unto them, ‘Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.’ I also heard the men themselves, that 
the y sang with a loud voice, saying, ‘ Blessing, an: . 
hy mMOUr, : and glory, : and 1 power, be unto Him th at Si 


HOME OF hina SOUL. 
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teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever.’ Now, just as the gates were opened t» 
let in the men, I looked in after them, and, behold, 
the city shone like the sun; the streets also were 
paved with gold; and in them walked many men, 
with crowns on their heads, palms in their hands, and 
golden harps to sing praises withal. There were also 
of them that had wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, ‘Holy, holy, 
ey is the Lord!’ And after these things they shut 
) the gates of the city; which, when I had seen, I 
wished mys lf among them.’ Pil, grim’s | Pro gress. 





From ‘‘ Sincinc Pricrim.” 
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1. I will sing you a_ song of that beau - ti-ful land, The far a-way 
2. Oh,that home of the s vul, in my vis -ionsand dreams, Its bright jasper 
3. Oh, howsweet it will be in that beau - ti-ful land, So free from all 
4. Therethe great trees of life intheirbeau-ty do grow, Andthe riv - er of 
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years of \ - ter - ni-ty roll, Whilethe years of e - ter - ni-ty roll; Whereno 
tween thatfair ci - ty and me, Be tween that fair ci - ty and me, Till I 
meet one an - oth -er a - gain, To meet one an - oth - er a-gain, With 
noth-ingthat maketh a lie, And nothing that mak-eth a lie, Forno 





storms ev-er beat onthe glit - ter-ing strand, While the years of e-ter-ni-ty roll, 

fan - cy but dim - lythe veil in-tervenes Be - tweenthatfaircit-y and me. 
songs on our lips, and with harps in our hands, To meet one an-oth-er a - gain. 
death ev-er en- tersthat ci - ty, youknow, And noth - = x that mak-eth a lie. 
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THE building of the wall of it was of jasper, and 
the city was pure gold like unto clear glass — God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former 


things are passed away — And I[ heard the voice of 
harpers harping with their harps, and they sang, as 





it were a new song before the throne — He shewed 
me a pure river of water of life, clearas crystal. In 
the street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life, and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations — There shall in no wise 
enter into it anything that defileth, neither whatsoever 
worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.—Revelations. 
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